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Art. xLviir. The Hiftory of the Roman Emperors, from Au- 
guftus to Conftantine, by Mr. ar profeffor of rhetoric 
in the college of Beauvais. Tr 20g Jrom the French dy 
John Mills, e/g; Vols. 1. andl. 8vo. §s. each. Knapton. 


Roman hiftory has fome time ago received a fecond ime 
\./ preflion, it may be, in a great meafure, needlefs to in- 
form our readers, that it is to this Mr. Crevier the public are 
obliged for the completion of that ingenious work; nor will it 
be more neceflary at prefent to mention, that this worthy dif- 
ciple of that eminent hiftotian has fhewn himfelf Te. 
equal to the truft repofed in him by his judicious matter *, 
The performance now before us is, as its author juftly terms 
it, a natural continuation of that he had lately ended:’ the 
battle of Aé7ium (which period concludes his former under- 
taking) afcertained the empire to OGavius Ca/far, afterwards 
Augufius; whofe life employs the firft, as does that of his fuc- 
ceflor, Tiberius, the fecond, of thele volumes. 


S: EING an Englif tranflation of the learned Mr. Rollin’s 


* By an advertifement prefixed to the eighth volume of the Ro- 
man hiltory, we learn, that tho’ Mr. Ro/im, who died in Fuly 1741, 
had made a rough draught of that and the greateft part of the ninth 
volume, yet he did not live to perfeét either ; but had intrufted them 
to the care of Mr. Crewier, who continaed the hiitory to the 
battle of 4@ium. 
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In the execution of this work Mr. Crevier appears to 
advantage, as the {cholar and the Chri/fian; he has, with great 
judgment and perfpicuity, pointed out the caufes, and traced the 
progrefs, of that revolution in the Roman government where- 
by, from a free republic, it became an abfolute monarchy: his 
characters are, in general, marked with propriety, ftrength, 
and fpirit; and we find him often entering, as it were, into 
the cabinets of the ftatefinen of tho’e days, and unfolding the 
fecret fprings of their moft diftinguifhed actions: his reflec. 
tions are pertinent, and animated; and, it may be added, 


he has given an air of novelty to the whole, which cannot | 


fail of entertaining, while, at the faine time, it conveys folid 
and ufeful inftruction. 

It will inardly be expeéted we fhould enter into a minute 
detail of a hiftory that has employed many able writers, and 
which, of all others, is moft generally known. The following 
extracts, we apprehend, will be fufficient to give our readers 
fome idea of Mr. Crevier’s manner.—From his firft volume 
we fhall felect his account of the means Augu/ffus purfued to 
combine in his own perfon the fupreme exercife of the ciyil, 
religious, and military power. 

© Auguftus, obferves our author, * would take no title that 
‘ might characterize him a monarch. He always expreffed a 
‘ great hatred not only to the name of king, which, fince the 
© expulfion of the Zarguins, was abhorred by the Romans, 
* but even to that of dictator, which, by alaw of Anthony's, 
was abolifhed immediately after Ce/ar’s death. In that he 
acted very artfully, heaping on himfelf different titles, all 
ufed before, and ail republican in themfelves, by that means 
difguifing a new form of government under old names. 
¢ The firft of thofe titles was imperator, whence our word 
emperor. This title had been ufed in the time of the 
republic in two fenfes: at firft it denoted only a gene- 
ral of an army; afterwards. it was given as a name of 
glory and honour to a chief, who had conquered the enemy 
in an important action. A:gu/lus, in taking this title, gave 
it a much greater extent, in imitation of the dictator Ce/far, 
on whom it had likewife been beftowed. “The emperor in 
this fenfe was generalifimo of all the forces of the empire, 
© and all fuch as commanded them were no more than his 
‘ lieutenants. A command fo univerfal was afluredly a royal 
‘ privilege. No citizen ever enjoyed it under the republic. 
© Pompey was, however, an example Augu/fus might have 
‘ alleged, to fhew he was not doing a thing abfolutely new. 
© In the war againft the pirates Pompey had received the com- 
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the Roman Emperors. 407 


‘ manéof all the maritime forces of the empire, and of all the 
‘ feas; to which was afterwards added, in the war with AZ@- 
‘ thridates, the command of all the republic’s armies in the 
‘ provinces of the eaft. And as tothe right of governing of pro- 
‘ vinces and armies by his orders, at a great diftance, without 
¢ ftirring from his clofet, Pompey had enjoyed even that with re- 
‘ gard to Spain, and without leaving the fuburbs of Rome, or at 
‘ Jeaft/taly, had governed that great province, and all the legions 
‘ that were in it, as pro-conful, and general in chief, exercifing 
‘ his authority by his lieutenants 4franius, Petreius, and Varro. 
‘ The emperor was abfolute in all military affairs; he had 

¢ the fole right to make war or peace, to raife men and money : 
‘ the fword was in his hand, and he fwayed it over not only 
‘ the foldiers, but all the citizens, Roman knights, and fena- 
‘tors. ‘This title, to which fuch great prerogatives were an- 
‘ nexed, was confidered as a fpecial and particular mark of 
‘ the fovereign power refiding in 4ugu/fus and his fucceffors; but 
‘being quite military, it fhewed theorigin of this new govern- 
‘ ment founded on force of arms. The military people were too 
‘ fenfible of it, and in after-times carried their abufe of it to 
‘ great excefs. So, according to Mr. Boffuet’s remark, ** as 
“ the republic had its inevitable foible in the jealoufy between 
“ the people and the fenate ; the dominion of the Ce/ars had 
“ its likewife in the licentioufnefs of the foldiers, who made 
“them Ca/ars.” Auguftus endeavoured to remedy this in- 
‘convenience, by feeming to make the army fubordinate to 
‘the laws; for to receive from the fenate the right of com- 
* manding their armies, was acknowledging the civil power 
* fuperior to the military. But the reality {till appeated thro’ 
* thefe flight difguifes, and the military men were not deceived. 
‘ He likewife foftened the terror of the military title of em- 
‘peror, by other titles, either mixed or entirely civil. | 
‘ He had been feveral times conful, but not being minded 

‘ to perpetuate himfelf in that office, as if through modefty, 
‘and to leave that high place quite free and open to fuch ci- 
* tizens as had a right of afpiring to it, after his eleventh con- 
‘ fulfhip, he caufed the proconfular power to be given him, 
* but only out of Rome, and from time to time; becaufe under 
‘the republic, the title and command of proconful were not 
‘ aflumed, but when out of the city, and were laid afide on 
‘retutning back to it. In virtue of this pfoconfular power, 
‘ he was to have, in whatever province he fhould be, a com- 
* mand fuperior to thofe that might be the actual governots. 
‘ The fame privilege had been formerly granted in the-eaft to 
* Pompey, Brutus, and Caffius. Auguftus, in order to have in 
e2 * the 
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the city the fame power as was given him over the proviuices, 
caufed himfelf, fome time after, to be vefted with the pre- 
rogatives and authority of conful, even when he did not dif. 
charge the functions of that office, and afflumed all the marks 
of honour belonging to it, the twelve fafces, and the curule 
chair between the confuls chairs. 

‘ For the fame reafons the power of tribune, in vain offered 
feveral times before, was now conferred on him: tho’ he 
was not in fact tribune, that title, referved for plebeians 
only, being beneath his dignity. But by a convenient dif- 
tinction, before made ufe of by Ce/ar, he was vefted with 
all the authority, without the name. ‘The power of tribune 
was of very great importance to him: by it nothing could be 
done without his approbation, neither in the fenate, nor in 
the aflemblies of the people. ‘The hiftory of the republic 
fhews how far the tribunes extended this power, and we 
may believe it loft nothing of its weight in the hands of the 
emperors. Befides, in virtue of this title, their perfons were 
facred and inviolable: not only attempts againft their lives, 
but the flighteft offences, the leaft want of refpect, was an 
impious crime. Augu/ftus’s fucceflors took ftrange advan- 
tages of this privilege, and made it a pretence to {pill much 
innocent blood. 

* But tho’ the power of tribune was granted the emperors 


© to perpetuity, yet they made a fort of fhew of renewing it 
© every year; and the years of their reigns are reckoned by 
© the years of their tribunian power. 
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© Auguftus and his fucceflors aflumed likewife the power of 
cenfor, either under its true and antient name, which feldom 
happened, or under that of fuperintendant of the laws and 
manners. In virtue of this power they numbered the people, 
regiftred knights and fenators, or ftruck off from the lift 
whom they pieafed. 

* So many titles united in one perfon, put him in pofleflion 
of the whole civil and military power. ‘To this was added, 
religion, that great influencer of the human mind, Whilft 
Lepidus lived, Auguftus let him enjoy the dignity of high- 
prieft, becaufe there was no precedent of any perfon being 
deprived of it in his life-time. But it was no fooner vacant, 
than he feized it, and his fucceflors in the empire poflefled it 
after him. This great title gave them a controul over all 
religious matters; and that they might have a more direct 
and immediate infpection over every part of divine worfhips 


they put themfelves at the head of all the colleges of prieltss 
© aue 
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¢ augurs, and keepers of the fybilline books, and others; fo that 
‘ they became fole arbitrators of facred as well as prophane *. 

‘ Tho’ nothing feemed wanting to fo extenfive a power, 

et the obfervance of the laws might fometimes cramp it. 
‘ <n found a remedy even for this. In the time of the 
‘ republic it was cuftomary to afk and obtain difpenfations 
‘ from obferving the laws in fome particular cafes. Thus the 
‘ fecond Scipio Africanus, Pompey, and Ofavius himfelf, in 
‘ virtue of a difpenfation from the fenate, had been named 
confuls before the age prefcribed by the laws. Augu/tus made 
that general, which before had taken place only on fome par- 
ticular occafions ; and caufed himfelf to be univerfally di/- 
p — from obferving all the laws: fo that he obtained, in 

ate whofe foundation ftill remained republican, an entire 
liberty as to the difcharge of his functions, with an authority 
more independent than the moft abfolute monarchs ever had. 
« As to the title of father of the country, which had been 
formerly given to Cicero in his confulfhip, and afterwards 
to the dictator Cz/ar, if Augu/tus took it, as did almoit all 
his fucceffors, it was lefs with a view to,aflume a paternal 
authority over the citizens, than as an appellation of fondnefs 
and tendernefs, fit to remind the prince of the love and pro- 
tection he owes his people, and the people of that filial obe- 
dience with which they ought to acknowledge the care and 
protection of their prince. 
‘ With all thefe accumulated titles did Augu/tus adminifter 
the fovereign power in the republic. Emperor, proconful, 
enjoying all the rights of conful, vefted with the power of 
tribune and of cenfor, di/penfed fr om the yoke of the laws; in 
fhort, high prieft, every kind of power, military, civil, and 
facred, all centered in him. In fact, the government was 
changed, fince no body could any longer exercife any autho- 
rity in the ftate, but what depended on one chief: as to the 
inftitution, the right of things, it may indeed be faid, the 
government was {till the fame, fince the emperors had only 
the fame magiftracies, and the faine titles of command, as 
had been ufed in the time of the re publican liberty. ’Tis true, 
thofe magiftracies were formerlydivided among feveral,buttho’ 
united now in one perfon, their nature was not changed. > — 
After having obferved, that Augu/tus, out of mere policy, 
prefery ed, in many things, the outward form of the antient 
government, and indulged the people with the exercife of 
{ome of their former privile ges; our author Notes, that the 
latter were taken away by Tiberius. —* Thus,’ fayshe, Sina 
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* Something is here wanting to complete the period. 
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fhort time the people were deprived of all fhare in the go. 
vernment; and the ambitious defires of thofe tremendous 
conquerors of the univerfe, thofe burgeffes who thought 
themfelves above any thing on earth, and to whom the firft 
men in the empire formerly paid their court, to obtain com- 
mands and pofts, now rofe no higher than the gratuities 
and diftributions of bread, wine, and victuals, with which 
their emperors alleviated their mifery, and the fhews with 
which they amufed their ficklenefs and lazinefs. 

¢ Under this new government the Roman people may feem 
greatly fallen from their antient fplendor. They loft, in effe, 
the exercife of fovereignty,which all the citizensthought them- 
felves in fure poffeffion of, and the privileges they all enjoyed 
incommon. But this advantage, fo fit to pleafe their vanity, 
was long become a conftant fource of diforders and misfor- 
tunes to the republic in general, and to each citizen in par- 
ticular. ‘The Romans, when they loft a tumultuous liberty, 
which had degenerated into a dreadful licentioufnefs, loft, 
properly fpeaking, only an imaginary good, and were fuffi- 
ciently recompenfed by the real and folid benefits that flowed 
¢ from monarchy.’—Thefe fentiments may come naturally 
enough from a Frenchman; but, we believe, no Briton, fen- 
fible of the fweets ef liberty, would eafily be prevailed on to 
think in the fame manner. 

The fecond volume of this publication is introduced with 
the following character of Tiberius. 

—‘ Tiberius, Mr. Crevier remarks, ¢ is the ftrongeft evi- 
¢ dence there ever was of the truth of that important maxim, 
¢ that every good quality and talent is ufelefs, nay, even per- 
¢ nicious and fatal, when joined to a bad heart. He came to 
¢ the fovereign power with a genius for bufinefs, a vaft pene- 
$ tration, a perfect knowledge of the true maxims of govern- 
¢ 
< 
¢ 
‘ 
s 
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ment, a confummate experience, and great military {kill 
and valour. What was there wanting to conftitute a good 
and great prince? Nothing but a good heart to fecond his 
abilities. ‘This fole want made him a tyrant, and the detef- 
tation of his cotemporaries and all pofterity. 

‘ Nor ever did man merit more this notorious, univerfal 
hatred. For he was a bad fon, a bad brother, an indiffer- 
ent, infenfible father, and the executioner of great part of his 
family ; fo that it was a fignal misfortune to have connec- 
tions with, or to be too nearly related tohim. Rome fuftered 
more by him than /ta/y or the provinces ; and in Rome, the 
fenators, whofe dignity brought them near him, and the 


¢ gran- 
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¢ grandees, of whom many were his relations, were the prin- 
‘ cipal victims of his barbarity. 

‘ This is, if I am not miftaken, the jufteft idea we can 
¢ form of Tiberius. That difimulation which is commonly 
efteemed his characteriftic, was the product of that union of 
a good head with a bad heart, which I have obferved to be 
in him. By the one knowing what was good, and by the 
other inclined to what was bad, he could neither have the 
candour of an honeft heart, which by fhewing itfelf conci- 
liates efteem and affection, nor the brutal tranfports of a 
madmen, whofe every faculty is abforbed in vice. He was 
therefore conftrained to make ufe of a continual difguife, in 
order to hide from the world that bafenefs and unworthinefs, 
which, tho’ he could not, he would fain have concealed 
from himfe'f: but truth and nature overcame, fooner or 
later, all obftacles. 
© Tiberius well knowing the power of modefty, lenity, and 
‘ benevolence, in gaining hearts, affected at firft the exterior 
© of all thefe virtues, Yet this he did with fo z// grace, that it 
‘ was eafily perceived they were not natural to him. As his 
‘ power eftablifhed itfelf, his boldnefs augmented, and the dif- 
‘muife diminifhed; till at laft, finding no longer occafion of 
*"reftraint, he gave a loofe to his paffions, and appeared what 
© he really was, a monfter of cruelty and infamy.’— 

The above fpecimens will, we apprehend, in fome meafure, 
ferve to juftify the obfervations we think it neceflary to add, 
with regard to the tranflator. Mr. Adis, and his other works, 
we are alike {trangers to; but have been informed he has pub- 
lifhed fome tracts, with reputation, abroad; and that he was 
the firft undertaker and promoter of the tranflation of Cham- 
bers’s Cyclopaedia into French. If he is an Engli/hman, which, 
but for his name, we fhould doubt, from his manner of ex- 
preffion, it is poffible he may have lived fo long in foreign coun- 
tries, as to have fomewhat leffened his acquaintante with his 
vernacular Janguage: for we have met with few writers that 
have fhewn themfelves lefs mafters of its purity, Mr. Fohn- 
Jon * has judicioufly obferved, that ¢ the great peft of fpeech is 
frequency of tranflation. No book was ever turned from 
* one Janguage to another, without imparting fomething of its 
‘ native idiom ;_ this is the moft mifchievous and comprehen- 
five innovation; fingle words may enter by thoufands, and 
the fabric of the tongue continue the fame; but new phrafe- 
ology changes much at once, it alters not the fingle ftcnes 
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‘ of the building, but the order of the columns,’—The tranf. 
Jation before us is a recent proof of the juftice of thefe remarks; 
not contented with attempting what Tzderius was told, lay not 
in an emperor’s power *, the naturalizing foreign words, Mr, 
Mills has, in general, left his diction in a Gadlc form, that 
renders it uncouth to ai Englifh ear. However, this work is 
{till in its infancy ; only two volumes are yet publifhed; and 
as ten more are expected, it is hoped thefe ftrictures will be 
accepted with the fame candour they are meant, and that the 
remaining volumes will, confequently, be made more agreeable 
to the reader, as well as more reputable to the tranflator, 
Before we difmifs this article, it is but juftice to the book. 
feller to obferve, that he has {pared no expence to gratify the 
reader’s curiofity, and increafe his amufement. Thefe volumes 
are embellifhed with feveral copper-plates, in general well exe. 
cuted; reprefenting the effigies of the moft remarkable perfon. 
ages, viz, emperors, generals, minifters of ftate, poets, and learn- 
ed men, as they occur in the courfe of the work; taken, as we 
are informed, and believe, from the beft and moft authentic 
antiques, whether ftatues, bufts, medals, gems, intaglios, &¢, 
To thefe are likewife added, feveral ufeful maps, and other 
decorations, as well inftructive as ornamental, L 





ee * 


ArT. XLIx. An Hiftorical Account of the Rights of Eleétions of 
the feveral Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of Great Britain: 
Collected from public records and the journals of parlsament, to 


the year 1754. By a late Member of Parliament, Folio, | 


11. 13s. Nourfe. 


HIS performance is to be confidered as a work of 
labour; in the execution of which, the affiduous compi- 
Jer, Thomas Carew, efq; formerly member for AMinebead, in 
Somerfetfbire, has manifefted much induftry, and accuracy, 
As we cannot propofe great entertainment to our readers by 
extracts from this collection, we fhall content ourfelves with 


* Among other anecdotes relating to Tiberius, this hiftory men- 
tions, (after Dio) that ‘a word which was not Latin once efcaped him, 
* in an ordinance of his own drawing up. He recollefled 1: in the 

night, and treated it as a ferious affair, for he fent for fome learned 
. people to confult with him about it. Ateius Capito [a remarkable 
* flatterer}] told the emperor it had never been ufed before, but his 
* authority would make it admitted. Another perfon was more in 
* genuous; Cz/ar, fays he, you can naturslize men, but not word’. 
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Jaying before them little more than Mr. Carew’s plan, in his 
own words, 

‘ Firft,’ fays he, ‘I have endeavoured to fix the time, when 
¢ each county, city, or borough, was firft reprefented in parla- 
¢ ment; for which I am indebted to the public records, ec. Mr. 
¢ Pryne’s, Dr. Brady’s, Dr. Willis’s, and other collections, 

« I was in hopes to have likewife fearched out the original 
‘ right of election; in this I found too great difficulty: how- 
© ever, from Mr. Prynne and Dr. Brady, and from the antient 
‘ returns upon record, I have met with fome materials for this 
‘ purpofe; and where I have found the records clear and per- 
‘tinent, I have added them by way of appendix. 

‘ Dr. Willis has alfo given fhort hiftories of the originals of 
‘the cities and boroughs; from whofe xotitia I have, with 
‘ other affiftances, made the fhort heads, which the reader 
‘ will find annexed to each place. 

‘ The journals of the houfe of commons in King Edward 
‘ the fixth’s time, and thofe of Queen Mary, afford but few 
‘ memorandums of this fort; and thofe that there are, are im- 
‘perfect; which feems to arife from a power the great feal 
‘fometimes exercifed, in determining elections. 

‘ The fubfequent reign of Queen Elizabeth affords the firft 
‘ particular accounts of this kind; and even then it will be 
‘ feen, that the chancellor or keeper was, in my opinion, impro- 
* perly confulted upon the occafion., 

* But the journals in that queen’s reign remaining in the 
* office of the houfe of commons, have but few determinations 

‘in the beginning of it, tho’ afterwards they encreafed, and 
‘ were more particular, 

‘ From the year 1580 there are no regular journals at all in 
‘the office; however this chafm is fupplied by Sir Simon 
‘ d Ewes’s colleétion ; and from that book (in which many of 
* thefe memoirs are carefully collected) I have tranfcribed. 

‘ The journals of King ‘fames and King Charles the firft, 
‘are little more than minutes of debate, and in fome parts 
‘are confufed: I have therefore taken the matters almodt in 
‘ the words of the journals themfelves, and frequently fet down 
‘the whole debate, in many cafes, without which it would 
‘be impoffible, to underftand them. And as there are in 
‘fome years double journals, I have taken my collections of 
‘ the cafes from thofe which feemed moft full. 

* The journals of King Charles I. I have collected from (as to 
' cafes of this fort) until the times of confufion began; but after 
‘ the king was forced away from his parliament, I look upon 

the proceedings as illegal, nor ought they to be quoted as pre- 

© cedents 
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¢ cedentsin future times. —The eral have fixed, was when Sir 
‘ Fohn Hotham was juttified by a vote of the then houfe of com- 
¢ mons in refufing to obey the commands of his fovereign, 

‘ In 1660, God being pleafed to reftore the conftitution, | 
find the confufions of rebellion laid a foundation for many 
contefted elections. —T he petitions to the houfe of commons 
at this time were, as I apprehend, generally left to the com- 
mittee of privileges: fo that the grounds of complaint feldom 
appear, only as they are fometimes fhortly fet out in the re- 
© ports. This makes room for very brief collections fromthem ; 
© but fuch as they are, I have, in many cafes, copied them al- 
© moft verbatim; as alfo the refolutions thereupon, whenever 
© they have been particular, or varied from the report: other- 
« wife, I have only taken notice, that the houfe has agreed to 
‘ the report or refolution, without repeating the refolutions 
© themfelves. | 

‘ The petitions which are fet out in the journals in this 
‘ and the fubfequent reign of King ‘fames the fecond, feem, 
‘ in many cafes, to be only extracts; and the reports (very 
© few excepted) do not ftate the evidence. I have given the 
‘ material parts of thefe to my reader as I found them, and 
¢ they may be fo far ufeful as to the foundation of a fearch, if 
¢ neceflary, among the papers of the houfe; where they may, 
¢ perhaps, meet with the original petitions for their better in- 
* formation. 

‘ From the revolution the petitions have been fet out more 
< at large, and the reports are very full. The firf of thefel 
« have either copied entirely, or given the fubftance of them; 
¢ and from the /atter have made fuch extraéts of the material 
‘ parts of the evidence, as will fhew upon what the refolutions 
© were grounded ; and whether they were agreeable with the 
© evidence. 

‘ The petitions which have not been heard in the feffions 
© in which they were firft prefented, and were afterwards pre- 
‘ fented again, I have only briefly taken notice of upon the 
“ fecond prefentment; unlefs they differed materially from 
© thofe firft prefented, which was not fo much taken notice 
‘of in King William’s time; but fince, ftridt care 's 
¢ taken, that they fhall not vary, nor any additions in fubftance 
¢ be made to them. 

© As to elections heard at the bar, the evidence doth not 4p- 
¢ pear in the journals: I have therefore taken the moft ma- 
© terial parts of the proceedings from the journals, and fet out 
© the refolutions as they paffed, without any variance, further 


‘ than inftead of writing the name of the county, city, OF borengh 
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‘] have only wrote—zhis county, this city, or this borough, 
‘as the cafe is; and alfo ftated the queftions as they pafled, 
‘which is fufficient to anfwer this purpofe, to afcertain the 
‘facts, and to lead to the journals themfelves, which are al- 
‘ways before the houfe. 

‘ There are fome ca/es contained in this treatife, which did 
‘not immediately arife upon petitions concerning elections, but 


‘in their confequence afteét the ie A election, or fitting in the 


‘ houfe of commons; fuch as di/qualification by expulfion, accept- 
‘ing of places of preferment, and others of the like nature: in 
‘thefe cafes I have taken notice of the ifluing of new writs. 
‘But in the common cafes of death, or removal to the houfe of 
‘yers, I have not mentioned them. There are alfo other 
‘cafes, which have been either moved in the houfe, or have 
‘been otherwife in a proper manner the /ubjec? of their con- 
(fderation: fuch as the cafe of Goodwin and Fortefcue, in 
‘regard to the Buckinghamfbire election, in King ‘Fames the 
‘fril’s reign ; the famous cafe of the Ar/e/bury men, in the 
‘rign of Queen Anne; and fuch like. Thefe (in fome fort 
‘concerning either the qualification of the elected or elector, or 


B ‘the feat of the member) | thought a proper ingredient for this 
‘collection; and have therefore fet forth the principal faéts of 


‘thefe matters, in the accounts of the counties, cities, or places 
‘they concern, and added the records and other matters at large 
‘in the appendix. 

‘The appendix is a coileétion of records, charters, returns, and 
‘ ther matters mentioned in the cafes; which will not only be 
‘atisfactory to the curious, but of ufe to the public, by way of 
‘afiftance to thofe who are defirous to preferve the /egal rights 
‘ of election in this kingdom.’ 

Having thus given, as our compiler calls it, * the nature of 
‘the contents of his work,’ in the preface (from whence the 
dove is taken) he enquires into the firft inftitution of a 
utional reprefentative by knights, citizens, and burgefles; 
ind examines, with accuracy and perfpicuity, the opinions of 
hofe who infift on their having been an effential part of 
he Wittena-Gemot, commune concilium, baronagium Anglia, 
t parliament, in the times of the Britifb, Saxon, and Nor- 
max governments. His obfervations on this head feem per- 
tent and juft, and fupported by fuitable authorities from our 
titories and public records: from whence he ° is inclined to 

think, that nights of the fhire were firft fummoned in the 


‘49th of Henry III. and citizens and burgeffés in the 23d of 
‘ Edward 1 *,? 


* More of this may be feen in Review, vol. VII. p.428. & feg. 
In 
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In the next place our author offers fome, not unreafonable, 
conjectures on the original manner ot eleétion: * the knights of 
© the fhire,’ he obferves, ‘ were at firft elected by the com. 
¢ monalty of the county, which is explained by Lord Coke to 
‘ be the freeholders in general; and thefe, by the ftatute of 
¢ Henry VII. are declared and reftrained freeholders of forty 
¢ fhillings yearly. 
¢ The original method for cities and boroughs was either 
in the commonalty at large, or reftrained to particular bodies 
of men within the fame, who contributed to the charge : 
and, he apprehends, where the boroughs were of the king’s 
demefnes, all fuch as were the king’s tenants, or paid the 
king any acknowledgement, were the e/ecfors; and where a 
diftri€t was made a borough, generally the inhabitants at 
large were liable to the charge, and in them was vefted the 
power of election. 
© In boroughs incorporate, the body-corporate were only liable, 
and had only the right of election; and, he conceives, where 
it was in the community at large, and the poorer fort joined 
not in the payment of the expences, thofe who paid only 
became a felect body, and have voices in the election of the 
reprefentatives; from whence arofe the right of election by 
inhabitants paying fcot and lot: and from tie alienation of 
the king’s demefnes, the owners or pofleflors of thofe tene- 
ments retain the right, (their predeceflors being the original 
burgeffes) and is what we now call durgage-tenure. As to 
other boroughs, which now elect by inhabitants at.large, he 
conjectures they were fuch as always coniiibuted to the wages, 
as long as the wages were paid ; and tho’ they do not now pay, 
they found their claim upon the payment of their anceftors. 

‘ The reftored boroughs had no right of election fettled 
upon their reftoration, and therefore feem to have been left to 
their antient rights.’-—But one thing our author thinks ne- 
ceflary to obferve, ¢ wiz. In all determinations, the proved 
‘ ufage has been looked upon to be right: and tho’ it has 
‘ been called prefcription, it feems to be very erroneoully 
¢ ranked under that denomination; for in many cafes, feve- 
‘ ral different methods of election have been proved, and the 
¢ houfe has taken upon them to determine upon the ufage. 

‘ There have alfo been, fince the reformation, feveral bo- 
roughs, which have privilege of reprefentation in parliament 
¢ granted to them by charter: and upon the words of thele 
* charters the richt of eleétion depends.’ 

Having fhewn how the commons attained, Mr. Carew 
judges it not improper to take notice how they aie! = 
iQuby 
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fights, or in what manner difputes concerning elections were _ 


yiginally determined.—* ‘Petitions and contefts concerning 
‘elections began in the time of Edward III. and were ori- 
‘ ginally to the king, (after zz the king) in parliament, becaufe 
‘all points of election were antiently returnable there:—but 
‘tin the 7th of King Henry IV. a ftatute was made, that they 
‘ fhould be returned intochancery; wherefore upon thecommon 
‘maxims of the execution of writs being to be examined by the 
‘power from whence they iffued, the great fea] aflumed or claim- 
‘ed a jurifdi€tion in thefe matters, which, through being 
‘wrongfully fubmitted to, in fome cafes, caufed many difputes : 
‘ but in the 29th of Queen Elizabeth, in the cafe of the Norfolk 
‘election, the great feal fubmitted.—There were alfo feveral 
‘cafes of the like nature in the fame reign, which are inferted 
‘at large in thefe colle€tions; from whence it will appear, 
‘that the great feal hath fubmitted to the claim of the com- 
‘mons in this refpect. 

‘ But, fomewhat further may be neceflary: tho’ it is fhewn 
‘that the great feal hath no power, the next queftion will be 
‘to examine how the commons came to claim it; they being 
‘only a part of the parliament, and the antient precedents 
‘ being—that the determination ought to be in parliament, Vix. 
‘ before the king and both houfes.—To this it was anfwered, 
‘The houfe of peers, (whofe writs are returnable in like 
manner) without confulting the commons, have always 
taken upon them to determine the rights of peerage, as a 
matter of privilege in which the commons had no concern. 
—The commons therefore, for the fame reafon, took upon 
themfelves to judge of their eleCtions ; and in their repre- 
fentation to King “fames I. upon this fubject, fet forth—That 
tho’ they were but part of a body, as to making new laws, yet, 
for any matter of privilege of their houfe, they were, and ever 
have been, a court of themfelves, of fufficient power to difcern 
and determine witnout their lordfhips, as their lord/bips have 
always ufed to do without them.’ 

Among other advantages propofed from this performance, 
it is particularly remarked, that hereby ‘ the public will fee 
‘ how odious and lothfome éribery and corruption were in the 
‘eyes of our forefathers. —Thcy will fee the juft indignation 
* fhewn, in many cafes, by the houfe of commons, upon com- 
* plaints of this fort.—They will fee the conftruétion. which 
* that houfe formerly put upon the laws againft treating; and 
* how difficult it was to evade the meaning of laws, to prevent’ 
* crimes of this kind,’ 

In 
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In difmiffing this article, we muft take notice, tho’ no fuch 
notice appears in the title of this volume, that it contains not 
the whole of Mr. Carew’s plan; and that a fecond volume is 
intended: which, we are informed, will appear in Augu/ next, 
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ArT.L. An Effay towards an Anfwer to a Book, entitled, An 
Effay on Spirit. By the rev. Thomas M‘Donnel, D, D. 
12mo. 3s. Dublin, printed by George Faulkner, and Sold b; 
J. Payne, in London. 


HIS effay exhibits a fhew of learning, mixed with little 
judgment; and is wrote in a perplexed ftile, feafoned 
with much perfonal reflection, and fometimes bordering upon 
feurrility. It abounds with obicure periods, vague notions, 
mifapplications of fcripture, mean criticifms, and weak rea- 
fonings. We cenfure with reluctance: but who that reveres 
the gofpel of the fon of God, in its native fimplicity, can be- 
hold fome of its plaineft and mott important doétrines mifte- 
prefented, defaced, and even annihilated, and be filent? And 
who that is warmed with the benevolence which the faviour of 
the world has fo forcibly recommended to his followers, can 
read a feries of malignant imputations, and abufive innuendos, 
without expreffling a difapprobation? 
Our author dedicates his Jabours to the prefent primate of 
Ireland, whom he thus accofts : 
¢ My Lord! 
* As a clergyman of the eftablifhed church, I cannot, with- 
out fome concern, fee the very fundamentals of it attacked, 
by one, who, by his profeffion, hath engaged, in the moft 
folemn manner, to maintain and fupport it. But if thefe 
ties were not fufficient, one would imagine his prudential 
© reafons would here prevail ; and for the fake of that eccle- 
* fiaftical preferment he hath been for fome years pofleffed of, 
© he would not contribute to the demolition of a fabric, whole 
* ruins muft, fome how or other, fall upon his own head: 
* efpecially when he owns, that for the fake of that prefer- 
« ment he was obliged to do what, we may fuppofe, but for 
© that confideration, he would never have done. Not that he 
* did it, even then, againft any fort of conviction; for it is 
* pretty plain, that he took no pains to inform himfelf until 
* fome time after; but becaufe fuch an advantageous ftep 
* feemed the likelieft means, to enable him to reconcile what 
* he had done, to whatever way of thinking he might find it 
6 cone 
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‘convenient or neceflary afterwards to adopt. What that is, 
‘he now plainly fhews us: but that it doth not fo much pro- 
‘ceed from a confcientious principle, as from that fatal va- 
‘pity incident to fome fort of men, of affecting to propagate 
‘new opinions, and, if they are luckily received, of appear- 
‘jng at the head of a powerful party, feems but too plain 

‘from that popularity and affected fhew of benevolence, which 
4 frequently break out, as well in his addrefs to your grace, 
‘asin the latter part of his eflay.’ 

If our readers are edified, or the lord primate thinks himfelf 
lonoured by this introduction, we are much miftaken. Fun- 
famentals in human eftablifhments are to be defended upon 
90 other ground, than that of their conformity to holy fcrip- 
ure; and an attack upon them which threatens ruin to the 
dailant, will be reckoned by candid judges to be a token of 
mjcience rather than of vanity. 

‘ The methods by which God conducted the eftablifhment 
‘of Chriffianity, are doubtlefs worthy of our imitation; and 
‘as fuch, were as clofely followed in the courfe of the reforma- 
‘tion—as it was poffibie for human prudence to regulate its 
‘ations, according to fo perfect a plan. 

‘ Which plan being the fcriptures themfelves, it is plain 
‘the reformers, who are allowed’ [by our author] * to have 
‘been as underftanding, and as honeft men, as any perhaps 
‘fince the times of the apoftles, had this infallible rule for 
‘their guide.—Tvherefore the reformation, being conduéted 
‘ by this perfeét rule, muft’ [fays the doctor] ‘ be as perfect as 
‘human wifdom could make it. Whatever errors then are to 
‘be found in it, are imputable only to the fallibility of human 
‘ wifdom.’ 

Errors to be found in it! what Suman penetration can find 
erors in a fyftem, perfec? as human wifdom could make it ? 

Our author goes on—*‘ But fince the rule by which it was 
‘ conduéted was plain, and fcarce to be deviated from, it is 
‘ not only highly probable, but moft becoming our charity, to 
‘ think that thefe errors are the feweft and leaft that can be 
‘imagined. And this the ftri€t review that was made of the 
‘whole at the reftoration, by men little inferior to the firft 
‘ reformers, and the little alteration then made, merely to fa- 
‘ tisfy men, who yet were not to be fatisfied, do fully and 
‘ clearly demonftrate.’ 

Weare at a lofs to fee, how a review by men of inferior 
abilities, even tho’ they had approved the whole, could fully 
and clearly demonftrate the perfection of an eftablifhment 
framed by others, wifer than themfelves, 
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¢ Our religious eftablifhment,’ [the doctor affirms] © jg 4}: 
ready as free from any fundamental error, as human wifdog 
can poflibly make it. ‘To attempt to alter it therefore, or to 
introduce new credenda, is like the ferpent perfuading Eve, 
that by fubmitting to what we are at prefent enjoined, we 
cannot procure our happinefs; and therefore we ought tg 
fubftitute in its place, that which is plainly forbidden,’ 
This premife wants better proofs than our author has yet 
advanced. And the fimilitude of the ferpent perfuading Eve, 
is more remarkable for its malevolence than propriety. 

We fhall pafs over more than half of this author’s effay, 
without troubling our readers with any extraét. 
© St. Paul fays,’ [as our author exprefles it] * without cons 
troverfy great is the myftery of godline/s.; that is, the myftery 
of our redemption, beyond difpute, is great, fo great, that 
we cannot comprehend it; and then declares what the myf: 
tery is, God manifeffed in the flef>, exprefly and diftinély 
God, without the leaft poffibility left for conceiving there- 
by any other God, which would evidently deftroy the myf- 
tery, but the one dleffed and onl» potentate, the king of kings, 
and lord of lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in the 
light, which no man can approach unto, whom (dwelling in 
that light) ”o man hath or can fee, which defcription an- 
fwers even now to Chrif? after his exaltation, the only and 
bleffed potentate, as having all power and dominion com- 
mitted unto him; exprefly called the king of kings and lord 
of lords; who only hath immertality, inafmuch as he is ex- 
prefly faid to have everlafting life.’ 

Our readers, without affiftance, will eafily difcern the weak 
reafoning, as well as the glaring mifapplication, perverfion, 
and falfe quotation of fcripture in this paragraph. 

Our author fays—* The primitive fathers, in the ftron 
* terms, affirmed and maintained the eternity and equality of 
‘ God the Son, with God the Father.’ And yet he himfelf 
contradicts this in the very next page: * An abfolute equa- 
‘ lity, indeed, as Dr. Cudworth fays, they feem to give up.’ 
If they feem to give up an abfolute equality, any other equality 
is nothing to our author’s purpofe, 

We fhall add but one extraé& more. ¢ As we cannot deny; 
© but that God, for ought we know, hath from all eternity 
* exhibited, in the infinite fund of his own eternal omnipte- 
© fent eflence, certain diftinét incommunicable properties pet 
© fonally fubfifting therein, {pecifying each particular and ex- 
 traordinary manifeftation of his otherwife invifible ommipre- 
* fence, and thereby denoting the conftant and invariable re- 
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¢ Jation which every fuch perfonal manifeftation bears to him, 
¢ the original fource and fountain of all; fo are we reafonably 
‘Jed to believe and acknowledge fuch a myfterious conftitu- 
‘tion in the divine nature, the {criptures having aCtually {pe- 
‘ cified a threefold diftinétion of fuch perfons, to each of whom 
‘ the works of almighty God are manifeftly attributed ——which 
‘therefore, to preferve the undoubted unity of God entire, 
‘ we muft either conceive in the fenfe of the above fuppofi- 
‘tion, or with Sadellius, contrary to the exprefs declarations 
‘ of fcripture, deny the terms, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
‘to have any diftin& and réal fignification at all.’ &c, &c. 

Is there one Chriffian in an hundred, we might fay, in ten 
thoufand, who can underftand all this? And can the gracious 
and wife God be fuppofed to have made’a revelation, the pro- 
per explication of which (proper, we. mean, in our author’s 


eteem) is incomprehenfible to myriads ? 
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Art. L1. 4 hort Vindication of the Paffages in the Effay to- 
wards an Anfwer to the Effay on Spirit, as remarked on by the 
author of the Effay. By the rev. Thomas M‘Donnel, D.D. 
12mo. 6d. Dublin, printed for William Brien, and fold by 
J. Payne, zz London. 


HIS piece merits the fame cenfure which we think is 
due to the eflay it was intended to vindicate. A fhort 

extract may fhew what opinion the author has of his own abi- 
lities, and every reader of the whole will judye, whether it be 
well founded. 

‘ I fhould be forry to be obliged to fit down fuddenly again 
* to write, as my fituation and circumftances require a ditter- 
* ent application of a good part of my tifme: but the quick- 
* nefs and agility of this gentleman’s parts,’ (he means the au- 
thor of the eflay on fpirit) ‘and the fingular facility with 
‘which he feems to furmount the greatetft difficulties, give 
‘me, I own, fome apprehenfions. But fince it has been m 
* lot to meet with fo ready and expert an adverfary, I fhall 
* not now, therefore, betray any unworthy diffidence of that 
‘ all-fufficient Being, who hath hitherto fo fignally vouchfafed 
‘his goodnefs to me. He, who out of the mouths of babes 
* and tucklings, hath perfected praife, will, I doubt not, ftill 
* fupport his infant-champion, and make the puny fhepberd’s 
‘ ; - ’ 
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422 Conclufon cf LELAND’s View 


Art. uit. Conclrfion of the Account of Dr. Leland’s View of 
the Deiftical Writers. 


N our Review for March laft we gave an account of what 

Dr. Leland has faid in anfwer to Mr. Hume's objections 
againft natural and revealed religion; and we now proceed to 
lay before our readers a fhort view of the remaining part of 
his work, which contains an an(wer to Lord Bolingbroke, 

The doétor, in his fifth letter, makes fome general reflec. 
tions on his lordfhip’s pofthumous works, gives a comprehen. 
five account of his fcheme, and the main principles to which 
it is reducible: the method he purfues in his obfervations on 
what his lordfhip has advanced, is this. He firft confiders the 
attempts made by the noble author to fubvert the main prin- 
cfs @§ which the foundation of all religton is laid, viz, 
Thofé relating to the moral attributes of God, a particular 
providence extending to the individuals of the human race, 
the immortality of the foul, and a future ftate of retribution, 
In the next place, he examines the account given of the law 
of nature, and of the duties and fanétions of that law. After 
this he confiders what his lordfhip has offered concerning di- 
vine revelation in general, with a view to fhew, that an ex- 
traordinary revelation of the will of God to mankind is abfo- 
lutely needlefs, and that therefore we may conclude, God has 
never given us fuch a revelation at all. He proceeds, in the 
next place, to a particular and diftinét examination of the ob- 
jeCtions urged againft the truth and divine original of the M- 
faic revelation, and the fcriptures of the Old Teftament ; and 
concludes with confidering what more direCly relates to the 
Chri/fian revelation, properly fo called, to its proofs and evi- 
dences, its laws and doétrines, all which the noble author has 
eideavoured to expofe. 

In purfuance of this method, the doétor, in his fixth letter, 
confiders what Lord Bolingbroke has advanced.concerning the 
moral attributes of the Deity. His lordfhip is for reducing 
all the divine attributes to wifdom and power, and blames the 
divines for diftinguifhing between the phyfical and moral at- 
tributes. He afferts, that we cannot afcribe juftice and good- 
nefs to God, according to our ideas of them, nor argue with 
any certainty about them; that it is abfurd to deduce moral 
obligations from the moral attributes of God, or to pretend to 
imitate higy in thofe attributes. On this fubjeét our author 
obferves, that the moral attributes are neceflarily included in 
the idea of an abfolutely perfect Being, and that they are in- 
feparable 
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rable from infinite wifdom and intelligence. As there are 
innumerable things which fhew the wildom of God, fo there 
re, he tells us, which demonftrate his goodnefs and benignity ; 
and if there are feveral appearances which we find it hard to 
reconcile to our ideas of goodnefs, fo there are which feem not 
to be confiitent with wifdom. 

Lord Bolingbroke’s account of providence is confidered in 
the feventh letter. His lordfhip acknowledges a general, but 
denies a particular providence, and aflerts that providence relates 
only to collective bodies, but does not extend to individuals. 
In examining this fubject, the do¢tor firft offers fome obferva- 
tions for ftating the right notion of divine providence, and 
fhews what we are to underftand by a particular providence. 

‘ By the doctrine of providence,’ fays he, ‘ I underftand the 
‘ doctrine of an all-perfe&t mind, preferving and governing the 
‘ yaft univerfe in all its parts, prefiding over all the creatures, 
‘ efpecially rational, moral agents, infpecting their conduct, 
‘and fuperintending and ordering the events relating to them, 
‘in the beft and fitteft manner, with infinite wifdom, righte- 
‘oufnefs, and equity. And fucha providence cannot reafon- 
‘ably be denied by thofe who believe, that the world was 
‘ originally formed by a moft wife, and powerful, and infi- 
‘ finitely perfect caufe and author. For whatever reafons in- 
‘duced him to create the world, which may be juftly fup- 
‘ poled to have been for the communications of his yoodneis, 
‘ and for the joint exercife and difplay of his gloricus attri- 
* butes and perfections, muft equally difpofe him to take care 
‘of it, and govern it when made. Accordingly the Epicu- 
‘ reans, and others, who denied a providence, did alfo deny 
that the world was made by God, and attributed the forma- 
tion of it, not to the wifdom, the power, and will of an 
intelligent caufe, but to a wild chance, or fortuitous con- 
courfe of atoms, or to an equally blind, fatal neceffity. And 
fo far their {cheme, however falfe and ab{urd, was confiftent 
with itfelf. For they could find no cffectual way to exclude 
God from the government of the world, which was what 
they wanted to get rid of, but by excluding him from the 
making of it too. Suppofing one fupreme abfolutely perfect 
caufe and author of all things, who made this vaft univerfe, 
and all the orders of Beings in it, which is what Lord Boling- 
broke not only allows, but exprefly aflerts, it follows by the 
moft evident confequence, that the fame infinite power, 
wifdom, and goodnefs, which gave exiftence to the wo:}d 
and all things in it, ftill prefideth over the univerfal frame 
* in all itg parts. The beautiful and conftant order which is 
| Ffa2 * fill 
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* ftill maintained in the inanimate material fyftem, plain! 
* fheweth, that this ftupendous frame of nature, confifting of 
* fuch an inconceivable variety of parts, is under the conftan¢ 


c 
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* fuperintendency of a moft wife and powerful prefiding mind, 


ever prefent to his own work. But the providence of God 
is efpecially to be confidered as exercifed towards reafonable 
creatures, moral agents, which are undoubtedly the nobleft 
and moft excellent of his creatures. “The material fyftem, 
whatever order or beauty appeareth in it, is not itfelf con. 
fcious of that beauty and order. Nor are mere fenfitive 
Beings capable of making proper reflections upon it, or of 
admiring, adoring, obeying the great parent of the univerfe, 
This is the fole privilege of rational, intelligent Beings, If 
therefore the providence of God extended to any of his 
creatures at all, we may be fure that he exercifeth a fpecial 
care over his reafonable creatures. And fince he has given 
them fuch noble faculties, and moral powers, will govern 
them in a way fuitable to thofe faculties and powers. And 
this certainly is the moft admirable part of the divine admi- 
niftrations in the government of the univerfe. For to go- 
vern numberlefs myriads of active, intelligent Beings, in 
their feveral orders and degrees, each of whom have a will 
and a choice of their own, and a power of determining their 
own actions, to exercife a conitant fuperintendency over 
them, and to order the events relating to them, and to dif- 
penfe to them proper retributions, not only according to 
their outward actions, but the inward difpofitions and prin- 
ciples from which thofe actions flow: I fay, thus to govern 
them, without infringing the liberty which belongeth to 
them as moral agents, muft needs argue a wifdom, as well 
as power, that exceedeth our comprehenfion. Yet whowill 
undertake to prove, that this is impoffible, or even difficult 
to an infinite all-comprehending mind? We may reafon- 
ably conceive, that that immenfe Being, whofe eflence pof- 
fefleth every part of this vaft univerfe, is prefent to every in- 
dividual of the human race. And if that moft wife, holy, 
and abfolutely perfect Being, the great governor of the world, 
be always prefent to every individual. of the human race, 
then every individual, and all their particular aétions, cafes, 
and circumftances, muft be under his providential infpection 
and fuperintendency. And as he knoweth all thefe things 
when they actually happen, fo he, to whom, by our authors 


* own acknowledgement, future things are as if they were 
‘ 


prefent, faw them before they came to pafs. And therefore 
it was not difficult for him to form fach a comprehenfive 
9 ‘ {cheme 
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¢ fcheme of things in his infinite mind, as fhould extend to all 
« their particular cafes, and the events relating to them, in a 
¢ manner perfeétly confiftent with the exercife of their reafon- 
‘ able moral powers, and the ufe of their own endeavours. 

¢ And now it appears what is to be underftood by the doc- 
‘trine of a particular providence. It fignifies, that provi- 
‘yidence extends its care to the particulars or individuals 
‘ of the human race, which is what this writer denies: that 
‘ God exercifeth a continual infpection over them, and know- 
‘eth and obferveth both the good and evil actions they per- 
‘ form, and even the moft fecret affections and difpofitions of 
‘their hearts: that he obferveth them not merely as an un- 
¢ concerned fpectator, who is perfectly indifferent about them; 
‘ but as the fupreme ruler and judge, fo as to govern them 
‘ with infinite wifdom, in a way confiftent with their moral 
‘ agency, and to reward or punifh them in the propereft man- 
‘ ner, and in the fitteft feafon. And as all their aétions, fo the 
‘ events which befall them, are under his fupreme direction 
‘ and fuperintendency. Particular events are, in the ordinary 
‘ courfe of things, ordered in fuch a manner as is fubordi- 
‘ nate to the general laws of providence, relating to the phy- 
‘ fical and moral world. And what are ufually called occa- 
‘ fional interpofitions, are properly to be confidered as appli- 
‘ cations of general laws to particular cafes and occafions. 
‘ They make a part of the univerfal plan of providence, and 
‘are appointed and provided for in it, as having been per- 
‘ fe@tly forefeen from the beginning, and originally intended 
‘ in the government of reafonable Beings. 
© The doétrine of a particular providence, taken in this 
view, is of vaft confequence, and if duly confidered and be- 
lieved, could fcarce fail to have a happy influence over our 
whole temper and deportment. How folicitous, how ear- 
neftly defirous fhould this make us to approve ourfelves to 
our fupreme governor and judge, and to walk always as in 
his fight! What an animating confideration is it, when we 
fet about the performance of a good action, to be affured 
that God in his holy providence obferveth the good deed in 
every circumftance, and is ready to affift and {upport us in 
it, and moft certainly will not fuffer it to pafs unrewarded! 
On the other hand, what an effectual reftraint would it be 
to wicked actions, if we had this thought ftrongly impreffed 
upon our minds, that they are all perfectly known, in every 
circumftance, to the moft wife and righteous governor of 
the world; and that if he fhould not at prefent follow them 
with immediate punifhment, “. the time is coming, when 
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© he wil! call us to a ftri€t account for them! Finally, a firm 
‘ belief of a particular providence, as moft wifely ordering 
¢ and dipofing the events relating to particular perfons, is a 
© fource of fatisfaction and comfort, amidft all the uncertain. 
¢ ties and fluctuations of this prefent world. No confidera- 
“ tion is fo weil fitted to produce a chearful refignation, and 
an inward folid peace and joy of heart, as this, that all 
things, all particular cafes and circumftances, are under the 
direction and government of the moft perfect wifdom, righ- 
teoufn_f, and goodnefs; and that nothing can befall us 
without the direction or permiffion of the fupreme difpofer, 
¢ Nothing therefore could be worfe founded than the boafts 
cf the Epicureans, who expected to be applauded as friends 
and benefactors to mankind, on the account of their en- 
deavour: to deliver them from the apprehenfions of a provi- 
dence. This might, indeed, be fome relief to very bad 
men, and tend to make them eafy in their fins; but it was 
an attempt to rob good men of that which is the chief fup. 
port and comfort of their lives, and the moft powerful en- 
ccuragement to the fteady, uniform practice of piety and 
virtue. Lord Bolingbroke therefore was very ill employed, 
when he ufed his utmoft efforts to deftroy the doétrine of 
providence as extending its care and infpection to indivi- 
duals; fince without this, the acknowledgment of what he 
calls a general providence, would be of no great advantage, 
and would be, with regard to al] the purpofes of religion, 
little better than to deny that there is a providence at all,’ 
The Doctor proceeds now to fhew the abfurdity and per- 
nicious confequences of his lordfhip’s fcheme. He obferves 
very juftly, that it is hard to conceive how a proper care could 
be taken cf collective bodies, if the individuals of which they 
were compofed were abfolutely neglected, and no regard had 
to them at all. But the abfurdity of fuch a fcheme is obvious, 
and as to the confequences ariling from it, they are fuch as 
ought to create a horror of it in every well-difpofed mind. If 
providence has no regard to individuals, there can be no fenfe 
of the divine favour for good actions, no fear of the divine dif- 
pleafure for evil ones, and no future account to be appre- 
he: ded. ‘Thus every man is left to do what is good in his 
own eyes, without the dread of a fupreme governor and judge. 
Good men have no refource in their calamities; no ground 
to apply to God for fupport under them; no expeétation of 
afiitance from him, or from any other Beings, acting under 
his direction, as the minifters and inftruments of his provi- 
dence. ‘They are deprived of the comforts arifing from a con- 
fcioufnels 
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fcjoufnefs of his fpecial approbation and complacency, and from 
the profpects of reward from him here or hereafter: thus hoje 
ig excluded, which, as his lordfhip obferves, above all things 

foftens the evils of this life, and is that cordial drop which 
‘ eetens every bitter potion, even the laft. 7 

Having confidered the attempt made by Lord Bolingbroke 

ainft God’s moral attributes, and againit the doctrine of 

ovidence as exercifing a care and infpeétion over the indi- 
viduals of the human race, the doctor proceeds, in his eighth 
letter, to another part of his lordthip’s {cheme, which feems to 
be defigned to fet afide the immortality of the foul, and a fu- 
ture ftate of retribution. In order to make a fair reprefenta- 
tion of his lordfhip’s fentiments, the doétor firft produces 
thofe paflages in which he feems to exprefs him(elf very fa- 
yourably with refpect to the doétrine of a future ftate, and 
then compares them with other patlazes which have a contrary 
afpect, that a jufter notion may be formed of his real defign. 

As Lord Bolingbroke, in feveral parts of his effays, has en- 
deavoured to fhew that the foul is not a diftinét fubftance from 
the body, our author urges the common arguments in fup- 
port of its immateriality; which, he imagines, furnifhes a 
ftrong prefumption, that the foul is immortal, or at leaft that 
it may furvive when the body is diflolved, 

We cannot help obferving upon this fubje&, that the argu- 
ments in favour of the foul’s immortality, drawn from the 
confideration of its being an immaterial fubftance, feem to 
carry very little weight with them, notwithftanding the ftrefs 
that is generally laid upon them by philofophical writers. For 
the utmoft they can poflibly prove is, that the foul may furvive 
the body; but as to its immortality, that muft depend en- 
tirely on the will of its creator, and be proved by arguments 
of a very different nature, which will be equally conclufive 
whether the foul be fuppofed material or immaterial. So that 
the difpute about its materiality or immateriality, fo far at Jeaft 
as its immortality is concerned, muft appear to be of little fig- 
nificance, if not altogether trifling. But this by the bye. 

In his ninth letter our author proceeds to examine the ac- 
count given by Lord Bolingbroke of the law of nature, confi- 
dered as a rule of duty. His lordthip {ets himfelf largely to 
prove the abfolute clearnefs, as well as certainty, of the law 
of nature, with a view to fhew, that all extraordinary revela- 
tion is entirely needlefs. By the law of nature he underftands 
what we may collect by our reafon concerning the will of 
God, and our duty, from the confideration of his works, 
tut ¢fpeciaily from the en of the human jyftem, or, 
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as he expreffes it, from the fund of our nature, phyfical and 
moral. This law, he tells us, has all the clearnefs, all the pre- 
cifion that God can give, or man defire. But the do@tor ver 
juftly obferves, that every man is not qualified to fearch into 
the fund of his nature, to form his conclufions accordingly, 
and draw up a fyftem of religion, of laws, and rules for his 
own conduét ; that the knowledge of the human fyftem takes 
in a due confideration of our fenfes, reafon, appetites, and 
paflions, all which muft be confidered before we know where- 
in the proper order and harmony of our powers eonfifts, which 
of them are to be fubordinate, and which to govern, what are 
the juft limits of our appetites and paffions, how far, and in 
what inftances they are to be gratified, and how far reftrained ; 
and that every particular perfon, if left to himfelf, is far from 
being able, by the mere force of his own reafon, to confider 
and compare all thefe, and to make the proper deduétions 
from them. He obferves farther, that however certain the 
law of nature is in itfelf, men may greatly miftake and mif- 
apprehend it; and that they ftand in great need of particular 
inftruction, to enable them to acquire a right knowledge of it: 
fo that a divine inftruétion concerning it, by perfons extra- 
ordinarily fent and commiffioned, to publifh a revelation of the 
will of God to mankind, and who give fufficient proofs of 
their divine miffion, mutt be allowed to be of the higheft ad- 
vantage. 

After thefe, and fome other obfervations concerning 
the law of nature in general, and its abfolute certainty and 
clearnefs to all mankind, our author proceeds to make fome 
more particular reflections on the account his lordfhip gives 
of the contents of that law, or the duties it prefcribes, as alfo 
of the grounds of its obligation, and the fanction whereby it is 
enforced, 

In the tenth letter our author enters into an examination of 
what Lord Bolingbroke has oftered, concerning revelation in 
general. His lordfhip afferts, that mankind had no need of an 
extraordinary revelation. In anfwer to this the doétor fhews, 
largely and clearly, that a divine revelation was very needful 
to inftruét men in the moft important principles of religion, 
efpecially thofe relating to the unity, the perfeétions, and 
providence of God; the worfhip that is to be rendered to 
him ; moral duty taken in its juft extent; the chief good and 
happinefs of man; the terms of our acceptance with God, 
and the means of reconciliation when we have offended him; 
and the rewards and punifhments of a future ftate. 7 
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Having confidered what Lord Bolingbroke has offered with 
regard to divine revelation in general, the doctor proceeds to 
examine, in the fubfequent letters, the objections he has ad- 
yanced againft the Fewi/b and Chriftian revelation; but as 
none of his lordfhip’s objections are new, and as there is little 
fid in anf{wer to them, but what has been often repeated, it 
jsunneceflary for us to give any farther account of this part of 
his work: In the conclufion of which, our author addrefles hime 
flf to deifts and profefled Chriftians in a manner fo fenfible, and 
fo well adapted to touch every ingenuous and candid mind, 
that a few extra&ts from what he has faid, will, we are per- 
fuaded, be agreeable to the generality of our readers. He calls 
upon the deifts to refle&t, whether, in rejecting and endeavour- 
ing to expofe Chriftianity, they act a wife and reafonable part; 
and what is like to be the effeét of their conduct, both with 
regard to themfelves, and to the public. 

‘ And firft,’ fays he, * with regard to yourfelves, confider 
‘that the cafe now before you is not merely a matter of in- 
‘differency, or of fmall importance. Your own moft effen- 
‘tial interefts are nearly concerned. If the gofpel be true and 
‘divine, to reject it will involve you in the greateft guilt, 
‘and will expofe you to the greateft danger. ‘The beft that 
‘can be faid of your cafe upon fuch a fuppofition, is, that it 
‘is infinitely hazardous. If in faét it fhould be found, that 
‘you have rejected a true divine revelation, which God 
‘ himfelf hath confirmed with the moft illuftrious atteftations ; 
) * that you have refufed the teftimony which he hath given of his 
‘ fon, and have poured contempton the faviour whom he hath, 
‘ inhis infinite wifdom and love, provided for us; that you have 
‘ lighted the authority of his laws, and the offers of his grace, 
‘ and have defpifed all his glorious promifes, and fet at nought 
‘his awful threatnings: this cannot poffibly be a flight guilt, 
‘and therefore you have reafon, in that cafe, to apprehend 
* the fevere effeéts of the divine difpleafure.— 

‘ Examine the revelation itfelf. Could you poffibly expect 
‘arevelation given for nobler purpofes, than to inftruét us to 
‘form the moft worthy notions of God, of his perfeétions, 
‘ and of his providence, to fet before us the whole of our duty 
‘in its juft extent, to inftruct us in the terms of our accep- 
‘ tance with God, to affure us of his readinefs to pardon our 
‘ iniquities, and to receive us to his grace and favour upon 
‘ our unfeigned repentance, and to crown our fincere, tho’ 
‘ imperfect, obedience with the glorious reward of eternal life? 

‘Could any revelation be expeéted, whofe precepts are 
i ‘More pure and excellent, or enforced by more weighty mo- 
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tives, or the uniform tendency of which is more manifefily 
fitted to promote the cauie of virtue and righteoufnefs in the 
world? Or, could any revelation, rade. a revelation 
really given, be attended with more illuftrious attefta- 
tions f— 
© The beft and wifeft men in all ages have owned the ne- 
ceffity of keeping the appetites and paffions within proper 
bounds, and in a juft fubjection to the dominion of reafon, 
And this is the great defign of the Chriffian Law. And 
yet its precepts are not carried to an unreafonable rigour and 
aufterity ; it is not defigned to extinguifh the paffions, but 
to moderate them, and allows them to be gratified within 
the bounds of temperance and innocence. Its precepts, if 
reduced to practice, would both tend to the true dignity and 
perfection of our nature, and lay a juft foundation for an 
inward tranquillity and fatisfaGtion of mind, and for a true 
moral liberty, the nobleft liberty in the world; as no flavery 
is to be compared to a moral fervitude, which confifteth in 
a vaflalaze to the vicious appetites and paffions. A life led 
in conformity to the gofpel-precepts, is, whatever you may 
think of it, the moft delightful life in the world, It tend- 
eth to improve and enlarge the focial affections, to infpire 
an univerial benevolence, to render men good and ufeful in 
every relation, and to reftrain and govern thofe furious and 
malignant paffions of envy, hatred, and revenge, which carry 
torment and bitternefs in their nature. It directs us to a 
rational piety and devotion towards God, and tends to pro- 
duce a noble and ingenuous confidence in him, and an entire 
refignation to his will, and to refrefh and chear the foul 
with a con‘cioufneis of the divine approbation, To this 
add the {atisfaction and joys arifing from all the wonders of 
the divine grace and goodnefs, as difplayed in the gofpel, 
from the charms of redeeming love, and the great things 
Chrift hath done and fuffered for our falvation, from the 
glorious promifes of the new covenant, from the gracious 
aids and influences of the Holy Spirit, and from the ravith- 
ing and tran{porting profpects that are before us; a bleffed 
re{urrection and immortal life! You will be ready, pcr- 
haps to charge this as enthufiafm. But I fee no reafon for 
it, except the nobleft emotions of the human mind, and 
the exercife of our beft affections, upon the beft and mott 
excellent objects, muft pafs under that name. Confider, 
I befeech you, what valuable privileges, what divine fatif- 
factions, what ravifhing profpects you deprive yourfelves of 
by your infidelity! And what have you in exchange, but 
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‘ perplexing doubts and uncertainties, gloomy profpects, and 
¢ what you will hardly be able to get entirely rid of, anxious 
¢ fufpicions and fears enough, where they prevail, to mar the 
‘ comfort and fatisfaction of life! 

¢ But let me now in the next place defire you to reflect upon 

‘ what may be the confequences of your conduét with regard 
‘tothe public. ‘There are great and general complaints, and 
‘jt were to be wifhed there was not a juft foundation for 
‘ them, of a diffolutenefs of manners which feems to be grow- 
‘ing among us, ‘This is a matter in which the interefts of 
‘the community are very nearly concerned. When once 
¢ the corruption fpreads through all orders and degrees of per- 
‘fons, thofe in higher and in lower ftations, it muft needs 
‘be attended with a perverfion of all public order, and fap 
‘the very foundation of the public glory and happinefs. In 
‘ proportion as vice and diffolutenefs prevails, it produces a 
‘ neglect of honeft induftry, trade confequentiy decays, fraud 
‘and violence increafe, the reverence of oaths is loft, and all 
‘the ties and bands that keep fociety together are in danger 
‘of being diflolved. A4achiavel himfelf has decided, thata 
‘free government cannot be long maintained, when once a 
‘ people are become generally corrupt. All true friends there- 
‘ fore to the public order and liberty, muft wifh that virtue 
‘may flourifh, and that mens vicious appetites and paffions 
‘may be kept under proper reftraints. And nothing is fo fit 
to anfwer this end as religion. If the influence of religion 
‘ were removed from the minds of men, and there were no 
‘ fear of God before their eyes, civil laws would be found 
‘feeble reftraints. This the ableft politicians have been jen- 
‘fible of, and never was there any civilized government that 
‘did not take in religion for its fupport. And it may be 
eafily proved, that never was there any religion fo well 
‘fitted for anfwering all thefe purpofes, as the Chri/iian.— 

* And now, I think, I may juftly expoftulate with thofe 
‘gentlemen, who do what they can to propagate infidelity 
‘among us. What real good to mankind, what beneht to 
‘ the fociety or community can you propofe, by endeavouring 
‘to expole Chrifiianity, its miniftry and ordinances to con- 
‘tempt, and to fubvert its divine authority, and thereby de- 
‘ ftroy its influence on the minds and confciences of men? 
‘Can you propofe to aflert and promote the caufe of virtue 
‘by taking away its ftrongeft fupports, and thofe motives 
‘which have the greateft tendency to engage men to the 
‘ practice of it? Or can you propofe tu put a check to 
* abounding licentioufnefs by removing the moft powerful re- 
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¢ ftraints to vice and wickednefs? If it be fo hard to reftrain 
‘ the corruption of mankind, and to keep their diforderly ap. 
petites within proper bounds, even taking in all the aids of 
religion, and the amazing power of thofe motives which 
Chriftianity furnifheth, what could be expected if all thefe 
were difcarded, and men were left to gratify their paffions 


then, however unfavourable to Chri/fianity your private fen. 


conceal them, if you would approve yourfelves true lovers 
of your country, and zealous for the liberty and profperity 
of it; and not take pains to propagate principles, which, in 
their confequences, muft have the worft influence on the 
peace, the welfare, and good order of the community,’ 
Our worthy author now addrefles himfelf to thofe who take 
upon them the name of Chriffians, and who profefs to receive 
the gofpel as of divine authority; but without enlarging any 
farther, we muft content ourfelves with referring thofe who 
are pleafed with this fpecimen to the performance itfelf. 


R 


ArT. Limi. Twenty Sermons. The firft nine of them preached 
before the king, in Lent. By Benjamin, lord bifbop of Win- 
chefter. 8vo. 5s. Knapton, 
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HESE fermons are all of a practical nature, and are 

written with that plainnefs and perfpicuity, that good 
fenfe, that free and eafy {pirit, fo very obfervable in all the 
writings of this worthy prelate, and by which they are diftin- 
guifhed from thofe of moft other writers. We fhall lay before 
our readers a fhort view of each of them. 

In the firft his lordfhip gives a fhort account of the xature 
of fuperftition, confidered as a vice, to be avoided by all; 
points out the true remedy of it, and makes an application of 
his difcourfe to Chriftians, and to the prefent ftate of Chri/- 
tianity in the world. ‘The fuperftition of heathens, we are 
told, confifted of every particular, which either their fear, or 
their folly; either the ftrength of their imagination, or the 
weakne(s of their judgment; or the defign and artifice of their 
Jeaders, taught them to embrace, in order to pleafe any Be- 
ing or Beings, fuperior to themfelves, whom they made the 
objects of their religious regards: every thing of this fort, 
whether relating to their faith, or to the nature or manner 
of their worfhip, or to the practice of their lives, which was 


contradictory, or difagreeable, to the juft notions in fuch im- 
portant 


without the dread of a fupreme governor and judge? Surely 


timents might be, you ought, for the fake of the public, to ’ 
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rtant matters, which were then, and ever are, and ever will 
be, the certain and plain refult of the common reafon of man- 
kind, exercifed upon fuch fubjects. The fuperftition of Chri/- 
tans, confidered as Chriftians, the followers of Fefus Chrift, 
gs a teacher fent of God, confifts in every particular, which 
any perfons, called Chriffians, have added, or may add, to 
the plain and exprefs declarations of their lord and mafter him- 
flf; under the notion of fomething neceflary to our pleafing 
and ferving God: whether it refpect the object of our faith, 
the object or manner of our worfhip, or the conduct and 
practice of our lives. 

The difference between true religion and fuperftition, ac- 
cording to his lordfhip, is this: the former is the argument of 
the judgment and underftanding, collecting, from the juft no- 


tions of a God, enforced upon Chriftians by the plaineft de- 


clarations of their mafter, the only poflible method of pleafing 
him: the latter is the refult of ungoverned paffion; either 
the hope of pleafing God with fomething entirely diftiné& 
from, and contrary to, thefe notions; or the uneafy fear that 
he will not be pleafed, without the addition of fomething 
which has no relation to them. 

His lordfhip now proceeds to fhew what the gofpel, as it is 
reprefented by Chri/? and his apoftles, profefles and defigns to 
do, in order to cure the world of fuperftition, and concludes 
with an application of his difcourfe to Chriffiens, and the 
prefent ftate of Chriftianity. The following paflage from his 
application deferves particular attention. 

‘ It is eafy,’ fays he, * for thofe who have reformed from 
‘ the church of Rome, to {pend their time and breath in invec- 
‘ tives againft Romi/h {uperftitions; or, amongft themfelves, 
‘ in complaining of one another: but the true point of thought, 
‘ in which every Chriftian, and every diftinct body of Chri/- 
‘© trans, fhould fix, is wifat is their own cafe? And what is 
‘ their own conduét, with refpect to the three great points of 
‘ faith, worfhip, and practice? 

© If they fet up any Beings, as objects of the fame faith, but 
* that propofed by Chri/? himfelf, the one only fupreme God; 
* they do by this lay the ground-work of fuperiftition, in them- 
* felves, and others. If they pay the fame worfhip to any 
‘ Being, diftinét from that fame one fupreme Being; or, if 
* they multiply the invifible objects of any degree of religious 
* refpect, beyond the authority of what is written; leading 
* men to fpend the vigour of their fouls, due to the worfhip of 
* the one fupreme God, upon a number of objects inferior 
‘to him: this is the fuperftition of worfhip from which 
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their mafter called the world. Or if they confine the ac. 
ceptablene{s of the worfhip of God, to any particular places, 
or ceremonies, or words, or forms; this is alfo a fuperfti- 
tion contrary to the nature of that worthip, the acceptable. 
nefs of which our Lord himfelf placed upon fpirit and 
truth.’ 

It were greatly to be wifhed, that all who are concerned 
for the honour of our eftablifhed church, and indeed for the 
honour and intevefts of religion among us, would ferioufly con- 
fider that true point of thought, in which, as our worthy pre- 
late obferves, every Chri/tian, and every diftinct body of Chri/- 
tians, fhould fix. Then might we expeét to fee our faith and 
wor/bip fettled and regulated by the authority of Chri? alone, 
and the Athanafian {cheme, that fcandal and reproach to our 
church, banifhed from our public forms, It is, indeed, amaz- 
ing, and alfo matter of juft concern, to every well-difpofed 
and confiderate perfon, that fuch of our bifhops, efpecially, as 
are known to be no friends to the 4thanafian doétrine, fhould 
not exert their utmoft power and influence to bring about a 
reformation in this refpeét. Upon what principles, confiftent 
with integrity, their conduct can be vindicated, we are at 
fome lofs to conceive; nor is it, we apprehend, eafy for the 
utmoft ftretch of candour or charity, to make a juft apology 
for them. But, proceed we now with our author. 

The fecond fermon is a well-defigned and fenfible difcourfe, 
worthy the penof a proteftant prelate. His lordfhip firft explains 
thefe words—Contend earneftly for the faith, which was once 
delivered unto the faints; after which he enquires by what me- 
thods we can moft effectually anfwer the real original defign 
of them ; and concludes with fome ufeful obfervations: one 
of them is, that all fhould be accounted Chriffians, who pro- 
fefs the points, properly called the points, of Chri/fian faith, 
in the words in which they were delivered, and now are ex- 
prefied, in the New Teftament itfelf. 

‘ When new language,’ fays he, * has been introduced, 
what has been the effect? Good and honeft men alone have 
been the fufferers. Thefe have been cramped and difturbed, 
and, perhaps, deprived of all worldly privileges, by it. The 
difhoneft, and unthinking, and flavith minds, have always 
rejoiced in fuch an earthly peculium, as this method fecures 
to them. And, if we confult experience, the new words 
invented for the fecurity of the faith, with regard both to 
learned and unlearned, have been generally fuch as have in- 
creafed, and not diminifhed, herefies and fchifms: hard 
terms, metaphylfical and abftrufe expreffions, ambiguous 
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« themfelves, tho’ introduced under pretence of avoiding am- 
‘ biguity ; utterly unintelligible by the unlearned, who yet are 
« to be faved by faith as well as others ; and eternally debated 
‘ amongft the learned. And thus it will always be, when men 
< become wifer, in their own conceit, to prevent evils, than 
‘ God himfelf. ‘They firft go out of the road which he has 
‘ chalked out; and then they find, at the end, that they caufe 
‘a great deal of evil, without preventing any: and only in- 
‘ vent inftruments to di/ffre/s, but not to convince, any man of 
‘his real, or fuppofed, errors.’ 

His lordfhip makes fome other obfervations upon innova 


Aions of language, in fundamental points ; and they are equally 


pertinent and ufeful. In his third difcourfe he points out the 
bad effects arifing from a fpirit of cenfure and judging one 
another; and recommends that amiable and godlike temper of 
forbearance and candour, which will contribute greatly to our 
inward peace now, and to our final forgivenefs and happinefs 
hereafter. In his fourth, he fhews what is meant by the world; 
when it is that we w/e it, as it is our praife and duty to do, 
and what it is to abu/e it. 

The fifth is an excellent difcourfe on the love of pleafure: 
the fixth contains feveral ufeful and judicious obfervations on 
St. Paul’s difcourfe to Feix. His lordfhip fhews with great 
clearnefs and ftrength of reafoning, that the religion founded 
on faith in Fefus Chrift is preached; and that Chri/? himfelf is 
preached; when the ftrict obligations to all righteoufnefs are 
preached and inculcated, agreeably to the end of his coming 
into the world. He obferves, that whoever depreciates mora- 
lity, and would reprefent to the world any other end of Chri/- 
tianity, as higher than morality, and not fubfervient to it; or 
whoever would magnify any inward accomplifhment, or out- 
ward Chriffian inftitution, before it, and as an end fuperior 
to it, will be found, upon examination, to rob that divine 
religion of one of its brighteft ornaments, and of one of the 
nobleft arguments it can boaft: an argument, without which, 
not miracles themfelves can, perhaps, be found fufficient to 
recommend it, with fuccefs, to any perfons of virtue and good 
fenfe. He concludes with fhewing of how great ule the con- 
fideration of a folemn judgment to come, which is exprefly 
declared by our Saviour, and preached by his apoftles, as the 
great motive to rightecufne/s, temperance, and every other vir- 
tue, may, and ought to be, to fuch creatures as we are, placed 
in fuch a world as this. 

The defign of the feventh difcourfe is to fhew, that the ar- 
guments which alone can fuccefsfully defend, or recommend 
Chr uf . 
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Chriftianity, muft be confiftent and uniformly maintained - 
that whofoever builds up, or maintains again, thofe fame prin. 
ciples, by the deftruction, or confutation, of which alone 
Chriftianity was itfelf at firft, and ever muft be, defendeg 
againft its oppofers; and that whofoever deftroys, and throws 
off thofe principles, upon which alone Chriftianity could be 
firtt built and fupported ; greatly hurts the caufe of Chrj/j. 
anity, and furnifhes the adverfaries of it with the moft popu. 
Jar, and, acccording to the genius of the world, the ae ucs 
cefsful pretences againft it. | 

In the eighth fermon his lordfhip confiders, firft, the un- 
happy condition of man in this uncertain ftate, where he has 
no continuing city, fuppofing him to be without the hope of a 
better and happier ftate to come ; and then the grounds we 
have firmly to expect, and feek, fuch a ftate of happinefs, in 
a continuing city to come. In the ninth he takes occafion to 
fhew, from thofe words of our Saviour—My yoke is eafy, and 
my burden is light—that the yoke fpoken of fits eafier upon 
fuch a creature as man, and the burthen of practical religion 
lighter, than any of a contrary fort. 

The tenth is a plain, honeit, and fenfible difcourfe on per- 
fecution on account of religion. In the eleventh is fhewn, 
when a religious zea/ is not according to knowledge; rules laid 
down for regulating our religious zeal ; and motives offered in 
order to our avoiding that religious zeal, which is mot accord- 
ing to knowledge. ‘The twelfth reprefents the impoffibility of 
ferving God and Mammon. In the thirteenth, our author 
takes occafion, from thefe words, AZatt. xx. 26, 27. But it 
foall not be fo amongf? you, Sc. to confider not the words of 
the text only, but what other particulars offer themfelves, 
upon a review of the hiftory, of which it is a part. 

His lordthip, in the fourteenth fermon, confiders the fol- 
Jowing particulars; firft, the different behaviour of St. ‘Fobn 
Bapte/?, and our Saviour, with refpe& to human fociety ; and 
the agreeablenefs of it to their different defigns : comme the 
grofs mifinterpretation put by the ews upon this their different 
conduct, and the leflon we may learn from thence. He con- 
cludes with fome obfervations on thofe two different methods 
of life: that of aufterity and retirement, and that of a more 
free enjoyment of human focicty. In the fifteenth, he points 
out the inconveniences, with refpeét to virtue and religion, 
which are too generally feen to attend upon the two extreme 
conditions of life in this world, viz. the extreme of wealth, and 
the extreme of poverty. After this, he fhews the happinels 
of the middle condition; that {tate of life which is removed _ 
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/ 
the trials and hazards attending the fuperfluity of riches; or the 
extremity of poverty: and blefled with conveniences enough 
to place the man out of the reach of thofe evils, to which ex- 
cefs and abundance on one hand, and penury and want on the 
other, are feen to expofe men. 

The fixteenth difcourfe lays before us a train of ufeful and 
judicious obfervations, drawn from the ftory of the géod Sa- 
maritan; the feventeenth fhews the duty of Chriffians under 
afflictions; the eighteenth explains the nature of the Chri/fian 
tace, and points out what is neceffary in order to fuecefs in it. 

His lordthip introduces the nineteenth fermon with obferv- 
ing, that there are two extremes which men have run into, 
in the matter of good works, and in their rating the fervice they 
pay, and the duty they perform, to almighty God. On the 
one fide, fome have put fuch a value upon the good works of 
Chriftians, as to make them meritorious of that falvation which 
is promifed in the gofpel. And, on the other fide; fome, who 
have thought this impious and injurious to the mercy of God, 
and the merits of ‘Fe/us Chrif?, have departed as fat from it 
as they could; and have brought down the price of good 
works fo low, and made them to bear fo inconfiderable a part 
in the great affair of falvation, as almoft inevitably to lead in 
cautious men, of bad inclinations, to think them hardly worth 
the care, or to deferve any of the regard of a Chriffian. 
The truth, he obferves, apparently lies betwixt thefe two, and 
may be thus exprefled; that tho’ our good actions co, by no 
means, deferve the exceeding happine/s promifed in the gofpel, 
yet they are not fo inconfiderable, or of fo little account, but 
that our title to the heaven of the gofpel cannot be pleaded 
without them; nor our ftation in it be affigned us, without 
the confideration of them. He goes on to confider which of 
the two errors abovementioned leads to the moft pernicious 
confequences ; after which he fhews, in the firft place, that all 
Chriftians are fo obliged to do all that God Kas commanded 
in the gofpel, that they cannot hope for heaven and happinefs 
Without it; in the fecond place, that when we have fincerely 
practifed all the laws of virtue and righteoufnefs, given to us 
by God, we ought to acknowledge that we are unprofitable 
jJervants, and that we cannot claim the rewards of the gofpe), 
as due to us upon the account of thofe fervices, but mutt own 
ourfelves unworthy of them. This leads him to confider, in 
the third place, on what account the beft of Chriftians may 
be juftly ftiled unprofitable fervants, and to have iittle reafon to 
over-value their beft fervices. 
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In the laft difcourfe his lordfhip fhews, that if Ze/us be the 


Meffiah, as we belicve him to be upon the ftrongeft grounds, 
the great defign of his coming muft be, to turn the world from 
their iniquities; to reftore reafon and religion to their rightful 
authority over mankind; and to make all virtue and true 


goodnefs flourifh in the earth. R 





ART. LIV. 


I. A Letter to the Author of Some Confiderations on the A& to 
prevent clandeftine Marriages *. With a poft/cript occafioned 
by the Enquiry into the Force and Operation of the annulling 
Clauses, in a late aét for the better preventing clandeftine mar- 
riages, with re/pect to confciencet. By a Country Clergyman, 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Hawkins. 

II. A Vindication of the Power of Society to annull the Marriages 
of Minors, entered into without confent of parents or guardians; 
in which the objections made thereto, in two pamphlets lately 
publifoed by the rev. Dr. Stebbing, are fully confidered. By 
Jofeph Sayer, e/g; 8vo. 1s. Millar. 

Il]. 4 Vindication of the Power of States to prohibit clandefline 
Marriages, under the pain of abfolute nullity; particularly the 
marriages of minors, made without the confent of their parents 
cr guardians: in anfwer to the rev. Dr. Stebbing’s Diflerta- 
tion on the Power of States to deny civil Protection to the 
Marriages of Minors, &c. f. With occaftonal remarks on An 
Enquiry into the Force and Operation of the annulling 
Claufes, in a late act for the better preventing clandeftine 
Marriages, with refpect to Confcience. Jn a letter to the 
Deétor. By James Tunftal, D. D. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 

IV. Remarks on the rev. Dr. Stebbing’s Diflertation on the 
Power of States to deny Civil Prote@tion to the Marriages 
of Minors, &c. 8vo. 6d. Knapton. 

V. Matrimony analyfed. Wherein is propofed a free and candid 
enquiry into the force of the objections againft the late act of 
parliament for the better preventing clandefline marriages. 
Addreffed to the right hon. the Earl of Holdernefle. By Sir 
Tantield Leman, dart. 8vo. 1s.6d. Whitridge. 


EVER, perhaps, has any act of the legiflature been fo 
indecently treated, as the law for the better preventing 
clandeftine marriages ; it has been attacked on all fides, and 


* Some account of this pamphlet may be feen i1 the tenth vo- 
lume of tie Review, p. 317 t fbi4, 318. 
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ia all fhapes, even by thofe who could not help admitting that 
fuch marriages are productive of many mifchiefs, and that the 
fuppreflion of them would be advantageous to fociety. ‘The 
torrent of oppofition to this bill ran high for a long time; a 
multitude of imaginary dangers were prognofticated from it, 
and f{carce an advocate was, till of late, found, who had cou- 
rage enough to appear in itsdefence. This law has now been 
in force upwards of twelvemonths, and it is poffible that ex- 
perience may have diffipated the apprehenfions of thofe pre- 
fuppofed dangers: that fome able pens have, at laft, thought 
fit to exert themfelves in its defence, the abovementioned pam- 
phlets fufficiently teftify. 

The firft of thefe produétions is intended to vindicate the 
law from the exceptions taken againft it by the author of the 
Confiderations; particularly his charging ¢ the ratification of 
‘ licences as an inconfiftency in the act itfelf;’ whereby clan- 
deftine marriages remain to be (for a little money) {till per- 
mitted: to which our country clergyman replies, * Are not 
¢ the limitations of time and place for marriage as much con- 
tinued in the method of licences, as of the publication of 
banns? how then can they be called clandeftine ?—A mar- 
riage by a common licence muft be folemnized in a public 
church, and at a public hour, and muft be as fully attefted 
as any in the way of banns. It is playing, therefore, with 
words, and laying a ftrefs on an ambiguity, to call that a clan- 
deftine marriage, which is not fo, either in common accep- 
tation, or in the fenfe of the act; and then to charge the 
act with inconfiftency, is moft unreafonable apd unjuft.’— 
The preliminary oaths of refidence, and confent of parents, 
required by this act, in order to obtain licences, our author 
judges farther fecurities again{ft their being abufed; fome 
frauds he thinks as practicable in the cafe cf banns as of licen- 
ces, and that the effectual means of preventing them would 
be to make ‘ the fraud capital in the perfon who in either cafe 
* by perjury obtains the licence, or by forgery exhibits a falfe 
* certificate,’ 

With refpeét to the particular objection againft fpecial li- 
cences, it is obferved, that * few are granted, none without 
* much previous caution; that they are confined to a particu- 
* lar rank and degree of quality ; and the party who petitions 
* for the licence is [faid to be] perfonally examined by the arch- 
* bifhop :’ all that our author, who writes with modefty and 
candour, feems to contend for, is, that licences may be inno- 
cently continued, free from any charge of contradiction and 
inconfiftency; yet, at the fame time, they appear fo indiffer- 
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ent to him, that he apprehends a total abolition of them would 
be attended with no inconvenience. 

This performance alfo furnifhes pertinent replies to other 
objections ftarted in the Confiderations : but the fame reafon, 
viz. want of room, that hindered our fpecifying thofe objec- 
tions, oblige us now to take no notice of the replies offered 
to them. Upon the whole, our clergyman ts of opinion, that 
this bill is in fome parts rather defective than faulty; that no- 
thing lefs than the remedies it prefcribes could poffibly prevail 
for the cure of clandeftine marriages; that it would be ftill 
better, if thefe remedies were adminiftred with more efficacy, 
and in fuch a method, that the operation of them could not 
poffibly be prevented.—In the pofticript to this publication 
the author infifts, in anfwer to the Engurry, Se. that * coha- 
¢ bitation between a man and a woman, who have only taken 
¢ one another’s words, or have not complied with the legal 
© forms, is no marrtage, but a wicked infamous {tate of for- 
‘ nication ;—and that the late act, by determining fo clearly 
‘ what is, and what is not to be, efleemed a marriage, has 
¢ contributed much to the fecurity and dignity of that relation,’ 


II. As Dr. Stebbing had, at the end of his Enguiry, reduced 
the fubftance of his arguments into five queftions, fo has Mr. 
Sayer given the purport of his replication in fo many anfwers 
to thofe queftions. Thefe, therefore, we fhall lay before our 
readers as a fpecimen of this gentleman’s performance. 

<< Queft. r. Is not feciety a mutual league, for the defence 
“© and protection of all natural rights, and therefore of the na- 


* tural rights of marriage?” 4n/w. © If fociety be a mutual , 


‘ Jeague for the defence and protection of all natural rights, 
© the parental power, being one of thefe, ought to be pro- 
© tected.’ 

© Duff. 2. If the natural right of marriage in all perfons 
<¢ who are in a capacity to contraét fubfifts as well in fociety 
<* as out of fociety, are not all perfons under that capacity en- 
* titled to the protection of focicty, if in purfuance of fuch 
*¢ right they fhall think ft to contract marriage ?’—An/w. 
* Yes, but minors not being ina capacity to contraét marriage, 
without the confent of parents or guardians, they are not en- 
titled to the protection of the ftate, if, in defiance of the 
laws of God, nature, and fociety, they fhall think fit 
to do fo.’ 
“© Oucff. 3. Can any perfons entitle themfelves to the legal 
* rights of the married ftate, unlefs they-be married in the 
$ legal form? ——dnfw. © Nov 
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 Queft. 4. Ought not then the legal form of contracting 
“ marriage to be left open to the ufe of all, who are in a ca- 
s¢ pacity to contract marriage; and will not the blocking up 
“¢ the ufe of fuch legal form, againft numbers who are in fach 
“© capacity, be a denial of natural juftice, and a breach of the 
«¢ fundamental law of fociety ?”—Au/w. ‘It ought: yet as mi- 
‘ nors are notin a capacity to contract marriage, without con- 
‘ fent of parents or guardians, the blocking it up to them is no 
¢ denial of natural juttice, nor any breach of the fundamental 
‘ Jaw of fociety.’ 

“© Quefl. 5. Which is worft? to put thofe afunder whom 
«¢ God hath joined? or to forbid marriage to thofe, who by 
«¢ the law of God and nature are permitted, and may be obliged 
“ to marry?” — An/w. ¢ Both thefe are bad enough ; but the an- 
¢ nulling the marriages of minors, made without the confent 
‘ot parents or guardians, is doing neither.’ 


III. Dr. Tun/ftall obferves, ¢ that the right of marriage is a 
‘ natural right, but the obligation arifing from a contraé? of 
‘ marriage, is a pofitive obligation. Now all poftive obliga- 
“ tions whatfoever, are both fubfequent and inferior to the ob- 
‘ ligation arifing from the original contract of fociety. For 
¢ man is an animal, but a rational and fecial animal ; and as no 
¢ demands of theanimal nature can be complied with, but thofe 
‘ that are agreeable to the dictates of right reafon ; fo the dic- 
© tates of right reafon, in the firit and more efpecial place, 
© oblige us to the cultivation of orderly fociety: on any other 
‘ moral foundation it will be impoffible to reconcile the in- 
‘ terfering confiderations of perional and focial good, and to 
« eftablith an harmony of the virtues, under the defcription of 
© univerfal benevolence. On the fame foundation public ne- 
‘ ceffities prevail againft all private right; civil laws can con- 
‘ troul all the pofitive means of obligation between man and 
* man; and every private affection is both comprehended un- 
‘ der, and to be regulated by, the love of our country.’ 

From hence our learned author infers, that ¢ the obligation 
‘ of fociety being the firft and fovereign of all obligations 
arifing from the aé and will of man; the fir ongeft aét of {o- 
ciety proh biting marriage under the pain of ab/olute nullity, 
muft needs, like a magic wand *, make to vanifh and difappear, 
or rather, not extineuith or defiroy, as if it was once in 
* being; but prevent an: sd preclude, the very exiftence of every 
* obli gation, in Jaw or in con/cience, of the prohibited marriage.’ 
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* Dr. Stebbing’s words in his Differtation, p. 48. 
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IV. Tho’ the author of the fourth in the lift of pamphlets 


now under confideration has not been pleafed to diftinguith 
himfelf by name, his performance proves him a fpirited and 
fenfidle writer. The following extract will fhew his manner 
of treating this fo much controverted fubjeé&t.—* Let us,’ fays 
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he, * conceive an imaginary civilized ftate, deliberating in its 


legiflative capacity on the affair now before us. And here 
two very important, but direétly oppofite, pretenfions at 
once prefent themfelves, the claim of the parent to a difcre- 
tionary, negativeauthority ; and that of thechild, to abfolute 
liberty. To fay, thateven in a ftate of nature either of thefe 
claims js in all cafes entirely without foundation, 1s what no 
writer of credit on the law of nature has ever ventured to 
afiert, Nor is it lefs obvious, that ordinarily the prefump- 
tion is in favour of the parent, as having the riper judgment 
and longer experience, and that his original claim receives a 
great additional degree of ftrength, from the very conftitu- 
tion of all thofe civil focieties, in which a confiderable differ- 
ence in rank, ftation, and fortune, is eftablifhed; and 
where, in confequence of entails, and various other circuth- 
ftances, both his natural authority, and the natural power 
by which he was enabled to fupport it, have been noto- 
ricufly impaired. ‘To {tile the concern of a parent in higher 
life tor the honour of his family, mere pride, or vanity ; and 
even a ftrong defire in him that his children fhould fet out 
in the wo:ld .s advantageoufly as their birth and circum- 
{tances will permit, avarice, or blameable ambition, is as idle 
romantic cant, as it would be to compliment the inclination 
of a beggar to a young heirefs with the appellation of a na- 
tural and difinterefied \ove to her perfon. Nor can the bulk 
of mankind, unlefs devoid of all affection for their iffue, 
poffibly be confidered as unconcerned, whether their child 
is joined for life to a fool and a brute, or to a confort of to- 
lerable temper and difcretion ; whether to a virtuous, regu- 
lar, care‘ul, induftrious perfon, or to an idle, extravagant, 
abandoned profligate; whether to one of fuitable rank, edu- 
cation, and improvements, or to one who in thefe refpects 
would occafion pain and fhame to a whole family; and, 
after a while, to that member of it, principally, which had 
made the rath choice. The uneafinefs felt by parents on 
thefe occafions may be full as rea/, as natural, and as much 
deferving the attention of fociety, as that of the child, tho’ 
arifing from any other fuppofed natural paffion whatever, 
In confequence therefore of thefe, and other like confidera- 
tions, as well as of his being the natural guardian of his 
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‘ children, (a truft which does not feem to expire the moment 
¢ the pupil may think proper to cancel it) the parent, not 
¢ without fore foundation, lays claim to a difcretionary nega- 
‘ tive, till be bimfelf is fatished, that they are really capable 
‘ of judging for themfelves. And on the other hand, it muft 
‘ be allowed, that children have no lefs reafon to expeét, that 
‘ fome fixed béunds fhould be fet to this indefinite authority. 
‘ In what*thanner then may civil fociety, fuppofing it to 
¢ act on the trueft principles of liberty, proceed with regard to 
‘ thefe general and oppofite pretenfions? May it not fairly 
‘ do as it does in other like cafes? May it not fettle, by fome 
* general rule, and in fuch a manner as feems to it moft con- 
“ ducive to the public good, thofe indeterminate, and feem- 
‘ ingly inconfiftent claims? May it not fix a precife time, in 
‘ which each of them {hall entirely give place to the other ? 
¢ May it not abfolutely fix this precife time, by refufing to 
© authorize any acts contrary to this its determination? And 
© provided that in this inftance it reftrains the power of con- 
« tracting in children no longer than it does in all other cafes, 
“ where fraud and sotorious indifcretion are in like manner 
“ to be guarded’againft; ean it juftly be cenfured as exceeding, 
* or even abufing, its authority ?” L 


V. The laft mentioned performance in this feries, feems to 
give a juft idea of the matters on which it profefledly treats. 
The occafion and defign of the act in queftion, together with 
the expediency of fome meafure of this kind, are diftinétly 
and judicioufly reprefented. “TThe author then gives a copious 
detail of many canons and conttitutions, made by feveral arch- 
bifhops of Canterbury in convocation, for regulating matri- 
monial contracts ; and particularly recites many ufeful provi- 
fions for eftablifhing a public celebration of thofe contracts. 
He obferves, that thefe canons, of which he has fupplied a 
connected feries, are extracted from Mr. Fohn/on’s collection of 
ecclefiaftical laws ; and have been received and fully confirmed 
by the authority of parliament, in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth, The more immediate intention of his 
reciting thefe conftitutions, he tells us, was to fhew, that c/an- 
deftine marriages have for fome ages been held in abhorrence ; 
that it hath been the conftant endeavour of thofe in whom the 
power was lodged, to preferibe rules for that union, to pre- 
vent them; that fuch marriages have been confidered not only 
as dangerous to the fpiritual and temporal intereits of the par- 
ties more direftly concerned in thefe affairs; but alfo, as 


highly injurious to the commonwealth: and that the neglect of 
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conforming to the appointed ceremonies, particularly the wane 
of publicity was heretofore deemed fufficient to avoid or make 
null any matrimonial contract. He likewife informs us, that 
the ecclefiaftical laws made’ fince the reformation, are fo far 
from abrogating the former provifions, that they are ftill more 
explicit and reftriCtive in this refpe@t. Several inftances of the 
truth of this remark are alleged from the codex of Dr. Gibjon, 
the late bifhop of London; fome of which it may not be im- 
proper to mention. * Jn Canon LXII. it is ordained, that 
“< no minifter, upon pain of fufpenfionper triennium ip/o faéto, 
€ fhall celebrate matrimony between any perfons, without a 
‘ faculty or licence granted by fome of the perfons, &c.— 
< except banns of matrimony have been firft publifhed three 
€ feveral holidays, or Sundays, in the time of divine feryice, in 
€ the parifh churches or chapels where the faid parties dwell, 
‘ Neither fhall any minifter, upon the like paim, under any 
¢ pretence whatfoever, join any perfons fo licenfed in marriage 
‘ at unfeafonable times, but only between the hours of eight 
‘ and twelve in the forenoon ; nor in any private place, but in 
* either of the faid churches or chapels, where one of them 
© dwelleth, and \ikewife in time of divine fervice: nor when 
© banns are thrice afked, (and no licence in that refpect necef- 
‘ fary) before the PARENTS Or GOVERNORS of the parties to 
‘ be married, being under the age of TWENTY-ONE years, 
© fhall either perfonally, or by fufficient teffimony, fignify to him 
‘ their CONSENT given to the faid marriage *.” Canon C. 
“* No children under the age of TWENTY-ONE years complete, 
‘ fhall marry without the confent of their PARENTs, or of 
‘ their GUARDIANS, and governors, if their parents be de- 
© ceafed.” 

‘ —To this prohibition the REFORMATIO LEGUM adds, 
«¢ that all fuch marriages fhall be vorp and NULL.” But 
* with this provifo, ‘* that in cafe parents or guardians {hall 
‘ be too dilatory in fettling the terms of marriages, or too 
‘ rigid in their propofals, the parties aggrieved may have re- 
© courfe to the ecclefaftical magiftrate, who is thereby em- 
* powered equitably to determine the fame” +t. 

‘ The royal authority, which gave a fanétion to thefe ca- 
* nons,’ as our author obferves, ‘ likewife commands, that 
{ they fhould be read once a year in all parifh churches and 
‘ chapels, Why this injunction has been neglected, is not 
in my power to determine, or indeed to affign any plaufible 
reafon for; but it may be no ill-grounded prefumption to 


* Gibjon’s Codex. p. 512. ¢ Ibid. p. 507. 
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¢ fuppofe, that had they, who were inclined to engage inthis 
$s ynion, been frequently and properly put in mind of their 
¢ duty in this refpect, many of the mifchiefs notorioufly pros 
‘duced by clandeftine marriages would, in all probability, 
‘ have been prevented ; for from hence it manifeftly appears, 
‘ that the confent of parents or guardians, before the age of 
‘ twenty-one years, has been long thought by the church, and 
¢ by a proteftant church, effential to the confirmation of a 
¢ matrimonial contract ; nor did our earlieft reformers appre- 
¢ hend themfelves debarred of a power to declare indifcreet 
4 contracts of no effect.” Our author here obferves, that 
what has induced him to fo much pro/ixity on this head - is, 
‘ that the people have been induftrioufly taught to believe the 
‘late act, for the better preventing clandeftine marriages, a new 
‘ and tyrannical invafion of their liberties; whereas the candid 
¢ and difpaffionate mind cannot but readily perceive, that, in 
‘reality, it is no more than giving a neceflary force to laws 
‘ that have, for ages paft, at leaft intentionally, fubfifted, and 
‘ which have, for as long, been generally deemed prudent and 
‘ falutary.’ 

In the next place our author takes notice of what the civil 
law has intended and appointed, relative to this fubjeét. He 
alfo recites fome of the provifions made by the ftatute-laws in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, in reference to the point un- 
der confideration ; in fome of which the annulling claufes, 
and penal fanctions, feem very analogous to the provifions of 
the late aét ;_ which our author confiders as a further necef- 
fary interpofition of the legiflature, for preventing the many 
confefled mifchiefs and inconveniences arifing from clandeftine 
marriages. This act he diftinétly explains, as to its moft ef- 
fential claufes; and with judgment, decency, and candor, at- 
tempts to juftify it, in oppofition to the moft confiderable ob- 
jections which have been urged againit it. Among cthers, 
thofe of the learned Dr. Stebbing, in his Enquiry, &c. and 
Differtation, are fairly itated, and, as we apprehend, fuffi- 
ciently obviated and refuted. He particularly remarks, that 
the doctor having infifted, that ALL rights, natural or not na- 
tural, are limitable by the /upreme power, for reafons which 
concern the good of fociety, hath in effect fully invalidated 
his own’ remarks on the annulling claufes of the late a@; 
and takes notice, that a ftronger inftance of the fa libility of 
human judgment can hardly be produced ‘ than in the many 
* contradi¢tions this truly learned author has been guilty of in 
‘ treating the prefent fubject.” We refer to the piece itfelf 
for 
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for a more diftin& idea of the good fenfe and judgment with 
which it is executed. 

N. B. Second editions of fome of the pamphlets in the fore- 
going lift, with additions, appendixes, Sc. are publithed, but 
we have not ieenthem. Dr. Stebbing’s Review, &c. will be 
mentioned hereafter. E 
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ArT. tv. The Intent and Propricty of the Scripture- Miracles 
confidered and explained. By the rev. Dr. Henry Owen, 
vicar of Terling, Effex. 8vo. 2s. Whifton. 


HIS piece, which is written in a candid and judicious 

I manner, confifts of two parts; the firft treats of the 
miracles recorded in the Old Teftament, and the fecond, 
of thofe contained in the New. Tohe ingenious author’s plan 
is, briefly, this: 

The fcripture, he tells us, contains an hiftorical account of 
the feveral difpenfations of Providence, exercifed through the 
feveral ages of the world, for the fecurity and advancement of 
human happinefs. Now, as mankind can no otherwife attain 
to happinefs than by the confcientious difcharge of their reli- 
gious duties, fo it appears by the fcripture-account, he fays, 
that every difpenfation had, all along, a peculiar reference to 
the moral conduct of the world, and was accordingly defigned 
to fecure and promote the practice of religion. In order 
therefore to difeover the neceffity, and to difcern the propriety, 
of thefe difpenfations, he thinks it neceflary to confider the 
correfpondent circumftances of the times, and the ftate of re- 
ligion then in the world. 

Accordingly he confiders, in the firft part of his perfor- 
mance, the moral {tate of the world, from the creation of it, 
to the end of the Babylonifh captivity, and the difpenfations 
relative thereto; and fhews how wifely thofe wonderful ma- 
nifeftations, fo frequently difplayed in the firft ages of the 
world, werecontrived, and how properly they were adapted, 
to promote and accomplifh the end in view, wiz. to difpel the 
darknefs of fuperftition and idolatry, and to bring mankind 
into the clear knowledge of their God and creator. 

When the world was \fo far enlightened, as to know the 
one true God, and, in fome meafure, to fee the vanity of the 
reigning, eftablifhed fuperftitions, then, we are told, was the 
proper time for the promifed redeemer to make his appearance, 
in order to inftruét mankind in the will of God, and to — 
them 
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them to thofe duties that are well pleafing to him. Accord- 
ingly our author’s defign, in the fecond part of his treatife, is 
to fhew, how well the doétrines our Saviour delivered were 
accommodated to the circumftances and neceffities of the 
world; how admirably the miracles he wrought were adjufted 
to evince the truth of his doctrines; and how fully both in 
conjunction prove him to be that prophet that fhould come 
jnto the world. 

This is a general account of his work, which, in confidera- 
tion of the many excellent treatifes already written on the fame 
fubject, he has contracted into as narrow a compafs, as could 
well confift with perfpicuity. The view he has given of his 
fubjet, however, is clear and diftinét; and what he bas ad- 
vanced deferves an attentive perufal, as it will lead the confide- 
rate reader into a large field, where he may expatiate with 
pleafure and profit; and as it fuggefts many ufeful hints which 
he may improve and enlarge upon in his own reflections. 
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Art. tv1. The Natural Hiftory of Norway: containing a par- 
ticular account of the temperature of the air, the different foils, 
waters, vegetables, metals, minerals, Stones, beafis, birds, and 
fifhes ; together with the difpofitions, cuftoms, and manner of 
living of the inhabitants: interfperfed with phyfiological notes 

rom eminent writers, and tranfadctions of academics. In two 
parts. Tranflated from the Danith original of the right rev. 
Erich Pontoppidan, di/hop of Bergen, in Norway, and mem- 
ber of the reyal academy of ferences at Copenhagen. J llu/trat- 
ed with copper-plates, and a general map of Norway. Folio, 
11. 5s. unbound. Linde. 


Preface of feyenteen pages, prefixed to this work, is 

chiefly employed in declaring the Jearned author’s mo- 
tives for undertaking and publifhing it. He juftly fuppofes an 
acquaintance with the productions of nature, not only recon- 
cileable with the duties of his venerable fun¢tion, but occa- 
fionally conducing to a more complete exercife of them; well 
obferving, ¢ ‘That the works of God ferve for a bafis and con- 
* firmation of natural theology, even as revealed truths are 
* grounded in his word;’ and concurs with the celebrated 
Linngis in wifhing, that gentlemen defigned for theological 
ftudies were directed to apply at leaft as much time to the ftudy 
of phyfics, as they fpend in metaphyfics and logic, which he 
judges neither fo indifpenfibly neceflary, nor ufeful, as the for- 
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mer. A fecond motive was his obferving the inhabitants of 
Norway, which is replenifhed with a great variety of the in. 
animate and living productions of nature, to be generally ig- 
norant concerning them. Neither could he fuppofe fo. 
reigners much acquainted with them, as Norway is feldom 
vilited but by traders and feamen. And tho’ he thinks g 
knowledge of the country, its cuftoms, and inhabitants, more 
expedient and neceflary to the fubjects of Denmark, he ratio- 
nally fuppofes the work may contribute fomething to natural 
hiftory in general. He avows his averfion to deal in fiGion, 
to aftonifh his readers, whom he apprizes of meeting with 
fome fingular and unexpected things in this hiftory, but 
which he aflures them are all ftriclly true. As there is a vein 
of great fincerity and goodnefs diffufed throughout the work, 
we hope the readers of it, and of our abftract, will carry this 
averment of the bifhop’s along with them, as fome few fea- 
animals, fpecified in the fecond part, muft be new and furprifing 
to moft of them. The fequel of the preface is chiefly em- 
ployed in recounting what other authors were of ufe in the 
compilation of this hiftory, and citing a little from them; but 
thefe indeed have been fo few, that the learned inhabitants of 
the north have juftly complained of the great want of their 
own natural hiftory : whence our author adds, that the difco- 
veries he has been enabled to make, in his annual vifitations, 
by his own experience, or enquiries, and by experiments, 
have furnifhed his principal aids. 

The two parts of this work are divided into chapters, and 
thefe again into fections. As the fize and price of the book, 
from the number of copper-plates, which are twenty-eight 
befides the map, may limit the circulation of it; and as natural 
hiftory, where we can depend on the fidelity and competence 
of the hiftorian, is a reafonable amufement, we fhall prefent 
our readers with feveral abftracts of fuch paflages, as may ap- 
pear the moft new and entertaining to them. 

In the firft chapter, of the air and its phenomena, the bifhop 
has a pretty diftufive enquiry into the caufe of the northern 
Jights; and, after reciting the lefs fatisfaory opinions of fome 
foreign phyfiologifts, fubjoins his own, which he illuftrates 
from Mr. Hauk/oce’s experiment of whirling an exhaufted glafs 
globe {wiftly on its axis, by means of a rope with a wheel and 
pulley; when rubbing the globe in motion with his hand, 
there appeared much purple-coloured light withinfide only: 
but on re-admitting the air gently into the moving globe, the 
jight was interrupted, and diminifhed gradually, and appeared 
enly on the out-fide of the glals, where it was accompanied 
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gith attraction.—Soon after which our author adds—‘ The 
‘terreftrial globe, together with its atmofphere, may be con- 
‘ fidered as the glafs globe of the electrical machine. Upon 
‘the air being exhauited, and the globe whirled about with 
‘ yelocity, there appears within it a purple flame, and this is 
‘the colour of the north-light: now this flame muit be the 


“t ether igneus. Upon the re-admiffion of the circumambient 


‘air, efpecially if thick and damp, the ztherial fire within is 
‘expelled, and hovers for fome time on the upper furface of 
‘the glafs, till mingling with the air it is diffipated and extin- 
‘guifhed. Now this feems to intimate to us, that the northe 
‘light, obferved towards the pole or axis of our earth, does 
‘not only owe its origin to the ether, but is the very zxther 
‘itelf; which, being aggregated, gives way to the impreflion 
‘of the humid air, and mounts and floats above the clouds, 
‘ whofe motion likewife renders it variable. Whilft the air is 
‘dry, whether by the frofts in winter, cr the heats in fummer, 
‘no north-light is to be feen. But upon the weather’s begin- 
‘ning to break, either by a thaw after a fharp froft, or by 
‘rains after heat, and when thefe are preceded by damp ex- 
‘halations, the north-light breaks forth, as a certain prog- 
‘ noftic of the change. For thefe exhalations have theh nearly 
* the fame effect in the atmofphere, as the forementioned in- 
‘trufion of air into the glafs globe; propelling upwards the 
‘lighter zetherial air, when for a time it appears like the 
‘ purple-coloured fluid ifluing from the glafs globe, till it is 
‘ difipated or mixed again with the ambient air. It is further 
* obfervable, that the air near the poles is far more denfe, and 
‘ comprefles more vehemently, as being repelled with lefs 
violence, than that in the middle of the globe, wherethe 
‘centrifugal power operates with a more direct and imme- 
* diate force.’ 

This appears to us a probable, and is certainly an ingeni- 
ous, folution of the caufe of the northern-lights; which we 
fubmit to the further confideration of the adepts in electrical 
difquifitions and experiments. 

In a fubfequent fection of this chapter, treating on heat and 
told as they relate to air, the bifhop mentions * a wonderful 
* inftance of the divine ceconomy,’ which, he fays, he fhould 
hefitate to commit to writing, did not thoufands of witnetles 
conirm it. This, in brief, is, that when the winter rages 
with fuch feverity in the eaft parts of Narway, that all the frefh 
waters are frozen, the Jakes and bays are open on the weft 
fide, tho’ lying in a direct line with the eaflern parts: by 
which undoubtedly our author means an eaft and weft line, 
which 
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which muft exactly conftitute the fame latitude. Now he kad 
obferved before, ‘ that in a mild winter the peafants who live 
among the mountains are confiderable fufferers; for with. 
out fevere froft and fnow, they can neither convey the tim- 
ber they have felled to the river, nor carry any of their com- 
modities to market towns, afd confequently not fetch a 
neceflaries from thence.’ And after having related the fact, 
e fubjoins, ¢ that a mild winter, and open weather is no lefg 
neceflary to the weftern parts, where the inhabitants chiefly 
maintain themfelves by their fea-fifheries ;—for from the 
middle of Fanuary the herrings, fkates, cods, &c. are chaced 
by the whales towards the coafts, when the peafants fally out 
in multitudes from the creeks into the fea, and get a great 
part of their fubfiftence for the enfuing year.’—But after the 
devout acknowledgment of this final providential caufe, the 
bifhop does not forget to fpecify the efficient caufe of the 
milder winters on the coaft, as the warm exhalations from the 
fea, and probably their great agitation too, which are known 
to act with like efficacy in other northern climates. But to 
give an idea of the cold raging at the fame time in the eaftern 
parts, he fays, that the ufual cold in ‘January and February is 
fufficient to arreft the courfe of their largeft rivers, and filence 
their loudeft cataracts, by the frofts ; and adds, that as foon as 
a horfe has dropped his excrements on the ice, the balls move 
and leap. ‘he caufe of this he thinks is, the fudden change 
from heat to cold occafioning a violent conflict, when the fharp 
denfe air penetrates forcibly into the lighter, and expells it. 

The bithop is very properly brief on the heat of Norway, 
as there muit be much leis of it: he obferves, however, that 
a clergyman, who had been in the Eaff Indies, declared, 
he hardly ever felt it hotter there than the laft of Fu/y, and the 
firft of Auguf?, 1750, were in Norway. Our author makes 2 
judicious deduction here for the different acutenefs of a pre- 
fent fenfation, and one paft, which we recolle&t rather than 
endure. He obferves, neverthelefs, that foreigners have had 
wrong conceptions of the want of heat in Norway, where 
barley grows up and ripens in fix or eight weeks: and laughs 
at the abfurdity of the late Mr. Simon Patrick, who introduces 
a Norwegian as furprized at a rofe, and afraid of burning 
himfelf by touching it; which flower the bifhop obferves to 
grow plentifully in that kingdom. 

The falubrity of the air our author very naturally deduces 
from the health and longevity of the inhabitants; tho’ he does 
not chufe te warrant the truth of a report, that in the vale of 
Guldbrand, and efpecially in the parifh of Le/ffoe, there are 
per- 
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erfons of fuch an extreme age, that from a laffitude of longer 
bf, they get themfelves removed elfewhere, to die the fooner. 
He affirms, however, there are at the moft but two phyficians 
in Bergen, which contains 30,000 inhabitants, and he does 
not reckon Bergen the healthieft {pot in the kingdom, as it is 
one of the moft wet and rainy ones. 

In his fection on the Norway {nows, befides their truviers, 
or {now-fhoes, in common with other northern countries, he 
fays they have /kies, or long and thin pieces of board, fo 
fmooth, that the peafants wade through the fnow with them 
as {wiftly as fhips under full fail, (which feems to us much 
fwifter than they could move for any length on the beft ground 
without them). In war time, he obferves, a party of thefe 
fhie-men are equal to light troops, for reconnoitring, or any 
fudden enterprize. 

By a fnow-fall, or /nee-fond, a whole parifh was entirely cover- 
ed a century or two ago, and fo remains; the fnow, which had 
fallen from the adjacent mountains, not diflolving the year after, 
was further increafed and hardened by lying. Many lives were 
loft by this difafter, of which no memorial would remain, were 
not the truth of the ftory, which was at firft much doubted, con- 
firmed by feveral utenfils, as{ciflars, knives, bafons, &c. brought 
to light by a rivulet which runs under the fnow. The benetits 
arifing from the fnow, and mentioned by the author, are much 
the fame with thofe ufually afcribed to it elfewhere. This chap- 
ter concludes with the defcription of a water-fpout feen between 
Shetland and Norway, which phenomenon is much more fami- 
liar in the torrid climates. 

Tho’ the greater part of Norway is rocky, its foil, like that 
of other countries, is various, having black mould, fand, loam, 
chalk, gravel, turf, mud, &c. ‘Fu/tedale, and fome other parts; 
afford the black, fhining fand, which they export as writing- 
fand. Among clays of different colours, they have, at Rin- 
gerige, a black clay, not inferior in finenefs to terra /igillata, 
and ufed by the pealants for blacking. The bifhop does not 
think the roots, branches, and even entire trunks, of pine- 
trees, preferved by their turpentine, and found fome yards 
under the furface, fuch convincing teftimonies of a deluge, as 
that entire fkeleton of a whale found near Frederick/baill in 
1687, which was buried with earth and fand at leaft 240 feet 
under ground, 

The long chain of mountains in Norway runs north and 
fouth, like the Cordeliers in America. Dofrefield is accounted 
the higheft here, if not the higheft in Europe; tho’ its perpen- 
dicular height is not eafily affignable, except it were calculated 
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by the barometer, by reafon of the different levels adjoining 
to it: but on a rock in the middle of the road over it, there 
was a profpect extended to thirty Danifb or German miles, 
which are equal to 120 Engli/fh miles. The air on thefe 
mountains is fo exceeding cold, that two mountain-ftoves, or 
refting-houfes, are maintained at the public charge on Fylefeld, 
and three on Do/frefield, with kitchen-furniture, for the re. 
frefhment of travellers. 

In the rock or mountain of Torghatten, denominated from 
its likenefs to a head with a hat on, there appears towards the 
bottom a fingle eye, which is formed by a paflable aperture 
150 ells in height, and 3000 in Jength, through which the 
fun may be feen. In the lower part is a deep winding cave, 
whofe depth was not difcovered by a line of 400 fathoms. At 
Herre the common people imagine, that a cavern there called 
Dolfieen, extends under the fea into Scotland. Our author's 
curiofity carried him into one of thefe caverns, which contain- 
ed a f{tream or little river, vaulted over with marble, but the 
damps he perceived prevented his penetrating it as far as he 
defigned. The extraordinary appearances, however, which 
he encountered here, (having lights with him) led him into 
many conjectures on the effects of the deluge, in diffolving or 
foftening the hardeft bodies, which former foftnefs is plainly 
inferable from the foreign fubftances included within their pre- 
fent folid forms. ‘The fentiments of many other naturahits; 
mott of them Engili/h, are introduced here on the fame ocea- 
fion. But the deepeft cavern, or rather cavity, as it is not 
above two ells in circumference, is in a rock near Frederick/hall, 
for a {mall {tone dropt down does not return any found in lefs 
than two minutes ; which, if we confider the continually aug- 
mented velocity of heavy bodies in their defcent, will give us 
the idea of a very great depth in this cavity. 

In reciting the inconveniences, impediments, and dangers 
from mountains, we muft not omit what our author calls a er- 
grap,in which the mountain being, as it were, convulfcd, gives 
way, and falls down onthe country ; and fometimes, tho’ feKdom, 
entire crefts of recks, fome hundred fathoms in length and 
breadth, have fallen, which occafions a violent agitation in the 
air, and appears like a prelude to the general deftruction of 
the world. Such a dergrap happened ‘Jan. 8, 173% when 3 


promontory called Rammersfield, hanging over Nordal crecK, 


being undermined by the water, fuddenly fell down, whereby 
the waters, for the fpace of two miles, fwelled with fuch forces 
that a church half a league from the creck was overflowed, !e- 
veral houfes were deftroyed, and fome people drowned: yet 
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(which is wonderful) the creek was fo far from being filled 
up, that the fifhermen fay, they find no difference in the bot- 
tom, which thereabout is goo fathom deep. 

The fecond chapter concludes with enumerating the ad- 
vantages of mountains for minerals, profpects, boundaries, ec. 
and undoubtedly fuch as abound in Norway thould have con- 
fiderable benefits refulting from them, to counterbalance their 
inconveniences and dangers. 

In his chapter of the waters, our author, after obferving that 
Norway is extended 300 leagues on the northern part of the 
Atlantic ocean, mentions the many little iflands and numerous 
rocks on the coaft. By fuch arampart, he fays, which poffibly 
may confift of a million or more {tone columns, founded in 
the bottom of the fea, the capitals whereof fe:rce rife higher 
than fome fathoms above the waves, almoift the whole wediern 
coaft of Norway is defended. The fhore is in few places le- 
vel, but generally fteep and impendent, fo that clofe to he 
rocks the fea is from 100 to 300 fathom deep; tho’ on fome 
long uneven fand-banks the bottom is much more floping. 
The depth in the feveral large and fmall creeks that run up 
into the country, from five to ten leagues, is various, tho’ in 
general as deep as the fea on the coaft. But in the middle of 
moft of them there is a narrow channel, called the Dybrende, 
or deep courfes, of a very difproportionate depth, the breadth 
from 50 to 100 fathoms, but, by the fifhermen’s account, fel- 
dom lefs than 400 fathoms deep. Nay, in fome of them no 
bottom can be found; as in Floge creek, near Drontheim, 
where a line of 1000 fathom did not reach it; whence he 
judges the bottom of the fea to communi ate with this im- 
mea(urable abyfs. 

It may appear furprifing, that the fea-water of Norway, 
which contains lefs falt than that in the torrid zone, fhould 
be heavier, as our author affirms it; and which he afcribes 
to the greater denfity of the air near the poles, which com- 
prefles the particles of water clofer to each other, whence he 
infers them proportionably more buoyant than lighter waters. 
The inferior faltnefs of it he rationally afcribes to a much 
{maller exhalation from it in that climate. He fuppofes at the 
fame time, that frefh fprings may open themfelves into the 
bottom of the fea, whence fome parts of it may be more di- 
luted than others; and he has been repeatedly informed by 
fhfhermen, that they have found water entirely frefh in the 
body of a fkate. The un@tuofity, or fatnefs, of the northern 
fea-water muft be very confiderable, if it be certain what our 
author fays, that fea-water will not extinguifh, but increafe, 
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the flames of a fhip on fire. If the fact were thus, it mioh¢ 
be expected that a fhip fhould burn below the furface of the 
water: which we have never feen. Whether there may be 
any extraordinary unctuofity in the waters of a fea which 
ab. unds fo greatly with fifh, and fuch hfh as abound much 
in oil; or whether any fprings of petroleum, as the bitho 

fuzeefts, may render this fea-water {till more inflammable, 
we fubmit: indeed, we ftrongly doubt, ourfelves, the fa@ of 
fea-water’s increafing flame, tho’ perhaps it might abate it lef 
than the fame quantity of frefh water. 

This unctuolity of the fea-water our author rationally fu 
pofes to have fome connection with its fcintillation, which the 
Norwegians call moor-ild. He inclines, however, to the hy- 
pothefis of a Venetian, tranflated into the literary journal of 
Copenhagen in 1750, that prefumes thefe luminous particles to 
be as many lit je infects, or worms, which he fuppofes to feed 
upon fea-grafs. We cannot conteft the exiftence of thefe lu- 
minous fea-worms, which this author faw through a microf- 
cope, tho’ we think it improbable, that they can be the fole 
caufe of the fcintillation in the fea, which appears from the line 
as near to the pole as fhipping can attain: for perhaps no one 
fpecies of infects is thus free of every climate on the globe, 
nor can we fuppofe this fea-grafs in every part, and at all 
depths, of the ocean, for their fubfiftence. 

There fecms to be nothing very particular in the tides of 
Nerway, but they lead our author to a deicription of the Mak- 

rom, ot Mdofkocfirom, in 68 degrees of latitude, near the 
ifland Moskoe. Its violence and roaring: exceed thofe of a cae 
taract, being heard at feveral learues diftance, and without 
any intermiffion, except for one quarter every fixth hour, 
which is at the turn of high and Jow water, when its impe- 
tuofity is at fuch a ftand, that the fifhermen can venture in: 
but this motion foon returns, and, however calm the fea may 
be, gradually increafes with fuch a draught and vortex, as ab- 
forb whatever comes within their infiuence, and keep it under 
water til] the end of the ebb, at which time it appears again. 
When its fury is heightened by a florm, it is dangerous to 
come within a Norway mile [at leaft nve Exzli/h] ot it; boats 
and ihips having been carried away, by not cuarding againtt 
it before they were within its reach. It often happens that 
whale , coming too near the ftream, are overpowered by its 
violence: and then it is impoffible to de‘cribe their howlings 
and bellowings in their fruittels flruggles to difengage them- 
felves. No wonder then, that a bear, drawn within the luce 
tion of this yoirtex, met the fame fate. In 10453 on Sexage- 
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Hiftory of Norway. : 455 
fima-funday, it raged with fuch noife and impetuofity, that the 
very ftones of fome houfes on the ifland of Moshe fell to the 

round. Kircher and others have imagined there is an aby{s 
here [by fome termed the navel of the world] penetrating the 

lobe, and iffuing, according to him, in the guli of Bothnia. 
But a gentieman living near the fpot, affirms the vortex to rife 
only from tie violent rapidity of the ebb and flood, occafioned 
by the contraction of its courfe betwixt the rocks and fhelves 
at the bottom. That this is the caufe, indeed, 1: probable, as 
large ftocks of firs and pine-trees, alter being abforbed by the 
current, rife again, torn to fuch a degree as if briftles grew 
on them. 

The freth-water fprings in Norway, tho’ fufficiently whole- 
fome to the inhabitants, are not of the pureft kind, as a crop 
on a plate leaves a white, brown, or yellow fpot. ‘The mi- 
neral waters, of which they haye not difcovered many, ap- 
pear chiefly impregnated with a ferruginous principle. Our 
author jays he is poffeffed of feveral undeniable petrefactions 
of beech, hazle, willow, and other woods, by waters of a pe- 
trifying quality: but refers toa Hamburgh magazine for the 
following folution of the manner in which they are fuppofed 
to petrify.—The water doth actually pervade, either longitu- 
dinally, or tranfverfely, the minute interftices of the wood, fills 
it with lapideous particles, dilates it; and when by a cauftic 
corrofive power, which it derives from lime, it has deftroyed 
the wood, it then appears in the form of the vegetable into 
which it penetrated. 

The author mentions nine principal rivers of Norway, either 
arifing from {prings, or vaft quantities of fnow. Frefh-water 
Jakes are very numerous, and fome fo large and navigable, 
that their hiftory affirms, fleets have been fitted out, and wars 
carried on, in thofe inland feas, between kings and their compe 
titors. In fome of them are floating iflands, about 30 or 40 ells 
Jong, with trees on them, which being feparated from the main 
Jand, are driven about by the wind, and when clofe to the 
fhore are fhoved off by a pole. The rivers are not navigable 
at any confiderable diftance from the fea, on account of the 
cataracts, by which feveral of the mafts, and fome of the tim- 
ber floated down, are fometimes deft:oyed: tho’ a greater part 
gets fafely through, and being marked by their owners, are 
fecured for them at the /exizes, which are great booms, forti- 
fed with iron-bolts for flopping the timber. The breaking 
of a Jentz is fo ruinous to the timber-merchants, that fuch an 
accident, in the year 1675, was attended with many bank- 
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The vaft force of rivers in their falls from high precipices, 
and their great fapping power, when diving under the ground, 
are exemplified by a tragical event that happened Feb. 5, 1703. 
when a large houfe near Frederick/tad was fuddenly funk into 
an abyfs of an hundred fathoms deep, the gap being inftanta- 
neoufly filled up by a piece of water three or four hundred ells 
Jong, and half as broad. The houfe was doubly walled, and 
had feveral high towers, of which there was not the leaf trace 
left, fourteen perfons and 200 cattle being loft. The Lord 
and Lady /Ycrnjekiold, two children, and the fteward, were 
providentially faved. ‘The Jady, then near her time, was at- 
tended by a mi'wife, who came in confternation to acquaint 
them, that the houfe and ground began to give way, when 
they immediately crofled the water to his brother’s feat, where 
fhe was delivered next day. The caufe of this cataftrophe 
was the precipitation of the river Glomen down the water-fal} 
near Sarp, which, during a fubterraneous concealment of it, 

ad undermined the foundation, This vaft waterfall, the 
roarings of which are heard four or five leagues off, are faid 
to have been ufed in antient times for the execution of traitors 
and rebels, that they might perifh in tumult who endeavoured 
to excite one, 

The bridges in Norway are not any where walled. In 
many places they are thus conftru€ied: the thickeft end of a 
thick matt is faftened to the rocks of the mountains, the other’ 
end extended on the water; a fecond matt is placed upon it, 
extending a fathom beyond it, and ‘oa third and fourth to 
the middle of the ftream, where it is joined with another 
conrection of mafts from the oppofite fide ; and this without 
any other cement than their contact, fo that in paffing it, ef- 
pecially about the middle, the bridge appears to fwing, which 
feems fo dangerous to ftrangers, that they alight from their 
hc rfes till they imagine themfelves more fecure. Their rivers, 
in winter, feem much more commodious for the bufinefs and 
intercourfe of the inhabitants, as travellers are conveyed fafely 
along them in fledges, at the rate of a Norway league an hour, 
which, if their league contains three of their miles, muft be 
ful! fifteen Englifp ones. But briefy, our travelling over the 
map of Norway, and moving r-gularly through the bifhop’s 
excel!ent aceeunt of it, without croffing their bridges, or be- 
ing in the wav of their dergraps, or abyfies, may juftly excite 
our gratitude to that Providence, wuich has allotted us a more 
fecure and comicrtable habitation. 

It as eafy to cbferve, from the chapter of the fertility of Nor- 
wey in variety of vegetables, that it cannct be extremely pro= 
ductive of g:ain, as the bifhop confefics the land proper for 
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Hiftory of Norway. 457 
tillage would not make above an eighticth part of the kingdoms. 
and we imagine fcarcely fo much. He confefics they have 
fometimes three or four fucceffive years unfruitful, and fays, 
thac from the year 1740 to 1744, the fun feemed to have loft 
all his genial heat and power, the vegetables growing, but 
fhort of their natural height, and budding and blooming with- 
out bearing. The Norwegians have but little wheat of their 
own growth, and prefer that trom England to all other. Their 
oats and rye are in greater plenty: the firft he prefers to all 
other oats; he gives tome initances of the great increafe of the 
latter; and thinks their agriculture in general greatly improved 
within the laft forty years. Every diftri¢t, he fays, produces 
barley, which in fome places makes excellent mait ; but there 
is another kind, called Davia’s barley, or Heaven-corn, and b 
the peafants Thor-barley, poilibly, fays our author, from the 
opinion of the antients, who, in their chimerical ideas of the 
heaven, or Walhalla, of the idol Thor, where the cup of health 
went brifkly round, imagined this corn to be fit for the ban- 
quets of gods and heroes, He mentions their hop-gardens, 
and thinks hemp and flax might be increafed there more than 
they are. But it is obvious, on the article of corn and tillage, 
our author, like a patriot, commends his country to the ut- 
moft that his veracity will allow him, and joins the content 
of a philofopher to the gratitude of a good Chri/fian. 

The pafturage of Norway gives the bifhop more room for 
exultation: in this, he fays, it not only equals others coun- 
tries, but furpaffes many ; which is very conceivable, as few 
of the hot climates abound with grafs, that requires, and 
even rejoices in, lefs heat thancorn. He introduces an affeét- 
ing account here of two brothers, who going a fowling and 
hfhing on the rit of 4ugu/? 1652, had the misfortune, by 
their {kiff breaking loofe from them in a ttorm, to be left on 
a very fmall ifland in alake, where for twelve days they fub- 
fifted on nothing but the viola canina and wild {orrel. 

The common people, and efpecially up the country, he fays, 
have very little tafte for the efculent productions of the garden ; 
the towns and cities having formerly been fupplied with cab- 
bage, leeks, and roots, from England and Halland: but at 
pretent the Norway horticulture, publithed at Drontheim, by 
Chriftian Gartner, gives us a long catalogue of. garden- plants 
which are faid to thrive there, a few of which, as melons and 
artichokes, we can fcarcely fuppofe to flourifh.in that climate. 
He mentions particularly a northern turnip, called Naper, 
which the peafants cultivate in great quantities, one of which 
has weighed twenty-feven pounds, A lift of between two 
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and three hundred other plants, growing wild or in gardens, 
follows in the next chapter ; much the greater number of which, 
and many more, are indigenous here. The myrica, or tame- 
rifk, tho’ known to be extremely heady, is ufed in brewing by 
fome peafants, inftead of hops. A particular fpecies of Num- 
mularia, or penny-money-wort, with fpecious white and red 
fpotted flowers, is fuppofed peculiar to Norway, and recom. 
mended as a noble pectoral tea. ‘T’he blue primrofe is alfo 
thoug\t peculiar to this country. “Tobacco has been tried, but 
undoubtedly to little purpofe. ‘The icons of fix of their particu- 
Jar and fpecious plants are exhibited in two plates, amon 
which is the gramen offifragum, or Norwegian ftur-grafs. The 
leaves are broad, long, and pointed, with very little yellow 
bell-flowers. If cattle eat it, their ftrength decays, as if their 
bones were mollified ; fo that without adminiftring the ftrange 
remedy of the bones of other cows, which thofe affected eat 
with the utmott greedinefs, they quickly die. The root of the 
fei/nzpe, which feems to be the aprum raninum, or water-pare 
fley, is very poifonous to fheep, and to mankind, two chil- 
dren having died by eating it within our author’s memory: 
at the fame time it is the be{t medicine that can be given 
fwine. Its external application relieves the gout ; and it was 
even taken inwardly by an impatient man under an inward 
weakne(s, who wes cured by it, and lived many years after, to 
‘the knowledge of feveral credible witnefies, which is really 
very unaccountable, and does not encourage our author to res 
commend the internal ufe of it. The torboe, a mountain 
plant, with a rue leaf, is particularly fatal to horfe:, tho’ a 
purge, or violent exercife, generally relieves them: it is highly 
‘fatulent, but no ways detrimental to cows, fheep, or rumi- 
“nant animals. Many pleafant, eatable, wild berries are enu- 
“merated, which, with their other plants, are fuppofed prevalent 
againft the endemic {curvy of the country. 
Tho’ Norway is acknowledged infericr to moft countries in 
Europe for fruit-trees, this deficiency, fays our author, is moft 
‘Viberally compen{ated in the bleflings of our inexhauftible fo- 
r2fts, the moft barren mountains there being fingularly pro- 
duétive of trees, which fhoot from the fmalleft fiffures of the 
rocks, and thrive much better than when carefully planted in 
a good foil; tho’ this varies greatly in different provinces. 
The faw-wé6rks are the beft manufacture in Norway, and the 
‘tenth of all fawed timber belongs to the king. 
The catalogue of foreft-trees and fhrubs makes about two 
dozen, mott, if not all of them, growing in our own ifland. The 
bark of the elm-tree, which is not very common in Norway, 
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Hiftory of Norway. 459 
fs ground and mixed by the poor with their meal; and being 
powdered, is mixed up with other food, to fatten hogs, who 
thrive much upon it. Oak is of late become fcarce there, 
which may fuggeft to us the expedience, or rather neceffity of 
hufbanding and increafing our own; efpecially as the expor- 
tation of theirs is prohibited, The extraordinary duration of 
the timber of the red fir-tree may be concluded from the age of 
fome of the peafants houfes, which are faid to be from three 
to four hundred years ftanding. The bifhop cites here a paf- 
fage from Ramus’s hiftory of Vorway, which afferts, that in 
the farm of Nes, in Gulbranfdale, the houfe is ftill fubfifting, 
in which.King Oluf lodged five nights 4. D. 1022, when he 
travelled through the kingdom to convert the people to Chri/ti- 
anity. ‘The fir-tree chufes to grow independent, as our au- 
thor terms it, and to fow itfelf; whence he advifes to hang up 
fome of the ripeft pine-apples [which we call cones, perhaps 
to diftinguifh them from the eatable fruit] whence their fmall 
feed may be difperfed about by the wind. They value their 
pine-trees much below the hr, tho’ a taller fightlicr tree, and 
think they can never exhauft their vaft ftock of them. The 
peafant may cut down thoufands in the fpring, but in autumn 
he muft only give his cattle the {mall fhoots. The bifhop 
is doubtful whether ebony grows in Nordland, as I} olfe afirms 
[which we conceive to {pring in a very different climate] but 
thinks that opinion may be founded on an ambiguous paflage 
in Vormius. With the bark of the lime-tree they make little 
elegant bafkets, lines for hufbandry, and for fithing. The 

talants have given a ftrange fuperftitious long name to a 
Bt lead willow, the bottom of whofe leaves is woolly, 
which fignifies * the tree under which the devil flea’d the goats, 
and which our author’s ingenious correfpondent attributes to 
feveral {mali filaments, like goats-hair, that lie between the 
wood and the bark. ‘The oexa/, a kind of /orbus, or fervice- 
tree, is fuppofed to be particular to Norway, and little known 
to foreigners. 

This chapter of the land-vegetables concludes with a de- 
{cription of the various moffes on trees and ftones, which is 
the fupport of feveral thoufand rcin-deer on the barren fummits 
of the mountains, through the fevereft winter, where they re- 
move the fnow with their feet to get at it, the beft grafs of 
other climates never preferving them in vigour; as without 
plenty of this mofs, and feeking for it in their natural freedom, 
they fenfibly pine away. 


* Traet fomfanden flanede geden under, 
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By the fea-vegetables of Norway, or of any country or cl} 

mate, it is reafonable to conclude we can only mean a few of 
the jubmarine plants ; as there are very probably many vege. 
table productions in different parts, depths, and climates, as 
we may fay, of the ocean, which neither inveftigation nor 
accident has hitherto difcovered to us, and perhaps never may, 
That iome of thefe may exceed many trees in height is not 
improbable, as the bifhop affures us, that he has pulled up a 
piece of the tong, commonly called fea-weed, and in Norway, 
terrealca, not lets than ten ells in length. The roots of this 
he terms, from analogy, the fhort ftems, by which all thofe ve- 
getabls are connected to fome ftone or other, which is gene- 
rally drawn up with the plant; obferving, that in ftrictnefS 
the fea-vegetables have no roots, being on ail fides furrounded 
with their alimentary matter: [whence we may confider the 
{tone only as a commodious fixture for the erection and ftay 
of the adhering vegetable.] He has taken the diftiné leaves 
of another fea-weed here four ells and «n half long, one broad, 
and fo perfectly fmooth and even, that a ftranger at firft fight 
would have taken them for green fattin. Some of thefe weeds 
are ground [alter much drying undoubtedly] by fome of the 
poorer inhabitants, to a kind of meal for gruel or pottage, 
which proves gently purging. In other places they mix fea- 
weed with the bones of cods heads, and other great fifh, asa 
winter-fodder for their cows ; which to us muft appear a very 
extraordinary one, and demonftrate that material purpofes may 
be obtained from fuch fubftances and expedients, as nothing 
but extreme necefiity could fuggeft us to have recourfe to. 
He rather thinks thefe fea-plants bear nothing analogous toa 
berry or feecs, tho’ he doubts whether a particular faba marina, 
or fea-bean, may no: be confidered as an exception: and fays, 
the fifhermen afcribe the propagation of corals, &c. to a white 
drop fometiine: obferved to fa]! from the branches of old coral, 
and other {fea-plants, which he judges probable, and which ts 
attelted by Zavernier. The figures of corals, corallines, and 
fubmarine p..nts in the plates referred to in this chapter, are 
nineteen, fume of them {fpecious enough, and the fculpture 
very tolerable. But their variety is of courfe much lefs than 
that exhibited in Mr. Elizs’s late elaborate treatife of corallines, 
profeiiedly confined to that fubjeét, whofe fculpture is alfo 
more elegant; as his obfervations are more particular and 
extenfive. 

Norway abounds with a great variety of marble, tho’ its ex- 
treme hardne!s in general makes it difficult to be wrought. 
The touch-ftone, a kind of black marble, is found there. oe 
Qe 
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Hiftory of Norway. 461 
Havenger a kind of talc is found, of fuch a whitenefs, that it 
has been ufed for powder; and our author thinks it would 
exceed ce. u’- ior painting. Many tons of the beft Joadftone 
are exported bence, chiefly to Amfterdam. The fwine-ftone, 
lapis jui'ivs, is luppofed peculiar to Norway, being very medi- 
cina! to .win.. It emits a violent ftench on being galloped 
over o.1 havteback. The afbeftos, which makes incombuftible 
liner, i, found bere; but a flint has never yet been difcovered 
jn Nocvey. Our author is poffefled of a piece of cryftal from 


Her eeger, tweive inches long, and feven thick. ‘The foffile 
ffncles, called by the Norwegians, marienglafs is found here, 
Ot is:i> precious ftones, the granate is acknowledged foul, 
an th little luttre; their amethifts too foft. They have va- 
riety o! agate, very hard. A fet of tea-cups were formed 
out of tome beautiful hard jafper found in a mountain here, 
and preieuicd to Frederic, king of Denmark, in 1726. A 


correfpondent of our hiftorian’s gives us an account of the fu- 
perfiiti.n of the natives concerning the delemnites, or thunder- 
ftones; tho’ he imagines the ftone may poffibly be a vitrifica- 
tion of iand or gravel by lightening. ‘The etites, or eagle- 
ftone, is found here, as ufual, in eagles nefts. 
The laft chapter of this firft part treats of the metals and 
minerals, “There is a good deal faid about a very little gold 
which has been found there, the quantity fcarcely counter- 
vailing the expence. Their filver mines are much more cone 
fiderable, feveral folid pieces of pure filver having been found 
in the mines of Kong /berg ; one unequal piece being preferved 
in the mufeum at Copenhagen, weighing 560 pounds. The per- 
pendicular depth of one of the rich mines is 180 fathom. ‘The 
number of miners, and retainers to the mines, at Kong/berg, 
are between four and five thoufand. ‘The mines at ‘far//herg, 
tho’ rich, are inferior to the former ; they have no fuch mafles 
of pure filyer, and what the ore contains is more difficultly 
feparated. Our author fuppofes the copper-mine at Reraas 
the richeft in Europe: but as he has not mentioned the pro- 
portion of pure metal to the ore, we cannot compare it with 
Schuylers at New-York, every hundred weight of which has 
been affirmed to contain fixty-fix pounds of copper; which, 
indeed, is the fame proportion he fuppofes in the copper ore of 
Oedal, in Norway. ‘The tranfmutation of iron into copper, 
mentioned by the bifhop, feems to he more of a deception 
than a change. He reckons feventeen iron works, and a par- 
ticular circumftance of one at Ulerfos, which is the mine’s 
running under the lake for above an Englifh mile, the motion 
of the fuperincumbent water being heard in the mine. 
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has not been found here, but there is a hard lead, mixed with 
the filver ore of Farl/berg, which is chiefly fold to the Engijp, 
Quickfilver has been fought for ineffeCtually in Norway. Near 
Aalgard they have a fine white loam, which is very ductile, 
and fmells like mufk. : 
Thus have we given a very fummary abftrac of the firft 
part of this natural hiftory, containing 206 pages. The fecond 
part, which treats of the feveral animals of Norway, of circum. 
ftances relating to them, and of the inhabitants themfelves, 
we propofe to prefent, in abftract, to our readers in our Appen- 
dix to the prefent volume, which will be publifhed about the 
middle of the next month. K | 





Art. tvit. The General Hiftory and State of Europe. Part Til, 
From the reign of Charles VII. fing of France, to the com- 
mencement of the reign of the emperor Charles V. Written cris 
ginally in French, by M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Nourfe, 


HE defign of this ingenious work, whoever the real au- 

thor of it may be*, is to exhibit a pifture of mankind 
in different ages; it does not prefent us with details of battles, 
and public calamities, or with tedious accounts of negotia- 
tions and treaties; but enables us to frame to our(elves a ge- 
neral picture of the world, and relates no minute facts, but 
when they have been productive of confiderable events. Such 
parts of it as we apprehend will give moft entertainment to 
our readers we {hall here lay before them. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century, and in the be- 
ginning of the fourtesnth, we are told, that the Jtalians, not- 
withftanding their domeftic diflenfions, began to fhake off that 
barbarous ruft, with which Europe had been covered fince the 
decline of the Reman empire; and that even thofe rude ages 
produced fome ufeful inventions, the effect of that mechanic 
genius with which nature endows particular men, indepen- 
dently of philofophy. ‘That excellent fecret of affifting the 
enfeebled fight of old people by means of {peétacles, it is futd, 
was found out by Alexander Spina, towards the end of the 
thirteenth century ; wind-mills were invented about the fame 
time; in the towns of France, Germany, and England, and in 
the poorer towns of Italy, there were fcarce any other than 


* See what is faid on this head in our account of the former part 
of this work, in the Reviews for March 1754, p. 197. 
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thatched houfes ; chimneys were not as yet invented, but the 
cuftom was for the whole family to fit in the middle of a 
fmoaky hall, round a large ftove, the tunnel of which paffed 
through the ceiling. We are further told, that table-linen 
was at this time very fcarce in Exgland; that wine was fold 
only by apothecaries as a cordial; and that it was reckoneda 
kind of luxury to ride in a two-wheel cart, in the ill-paved 
and dirty ftreets of Paris. 

But our readers will conceive a jufter idea of the whole per- 
formance, by laying fome entire parts of .it before them, than 
by colleting a variety of detached facts; we fhall therefore 
here infert two chapters, the firft of which gives a general idea 
of the fixteenth century, and the fecond anmaccount of the cuf- 
tons of the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. After obferv- 
ing, that the beginning of the fixteenth century exhibits, the 
nobleft objeéts to our view that the theatre of the world ever 
afforded, our author procecds in the following manner. 
¢ If we caitan eye towards thofe who at that time reigned 
in Europe, their glory or their conduct, or the great revo~ 
lutions of which they were the caufes, immortalize their 
names. At Con/ffantinople, it is a Selim who conquers Syria 
and Egypt, of which kingdoms the A4ahometan Mamalukes 
had been in poffeffion fince the thirteenth century. After 
him it is his fon, the great Solyman, who the firft of .the 
Turkifob emperors marches up to Vienna; who is crowned 
king of Perfia at Bagdat, which fubmits to his arms, and 
who makes Europe and Afia tremble. 
©‘ Inthe north, at the fame time time, we behold Guffavus 
¢ Vafa fhaking off a foreign yoke'in Sweden, and chofen king 
* of the country whofe freedom he aflerted. 

‘In Mufcovy, ‘Fobn Bafilowitz refcues his country fromthe 
Tartars, to whom it was tributary; it is true this prince was 
a Barbarian, and the chief of anation of Barbarians, yet the 
deliverer of his country deferves a rank among the great 
princes. 

© In Spain, in Germany, and in Italy, we fee. Charles V. 
the fovercign of all thofe countries, under different titles; 
we fee him bearing the burthen of Europe, conftantly fight- 
ing or negotiating ; fuccefsful a long time in politics and in 
war; the only powerful emperor fince Char/emain, and the 
firft king of all Spain fince the conqueit of the AdZars ; ftem- 
ming the torrent of the Ottoman arms ; making kings; and 
© at length laying down the crowns with which his head-was 
€ loaded, to go and end his days in retirement, after having fo 
€ Jong difturbed all Europe. 
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« His rival in glory and politics, Francis I. king of France 
€ Jefs potent and lefs fortunate, but more brave and more aces 
© able, divides between Charles V. and himfelf the affetion 
“ and efteem of nations. Tho’ conquered he is crowned with 
© glory, and renders his kingdom flourifhing, notwithftandin 

© his misfortunes; he tranfplants the polite arts into France, 

* which in Jtaly were arrived at their higheft degree of per- 
© fection. 

© Henry VIII. king of England, a prince too cruel, and 
too capricious to be ranked among the heroes, has yet 
his place among thefe kings, both becaule of the revolution 
which he made in the minds of the people, and of the ba- 
lance which England learned under hii to hold among the 
powers of Europe. He took for his device a warrior ftretch- 
ing a bow, with thefe words, Vhom by ca is maffer ; a 
device which has been fometimes verified by his nation, 

‘ The name of Pope Leo X. is illuftrious for his wit, for 
© his amiable behaviour, for the great men in the polite arts 
‘ who immortalize his age, and for the famous revolution 
© which in his pontificate divided the church. 
¢ At the beginning of this fame century, religion and the 
pretence of purifying the eftablifhed law, thofe two great 
inftruments of ambition, produce the fame effet on the 
coaft of Africa as in Germany, among the Mahometans as 
among Chriffians, A new government and a new race of 
kings are eftablifhed in the vaft empire of Morocco and Fez, 
which extends as far as the deferts of Nigritia Thus Afa, 
Africa, and Europe, experience at the fame time a revolution 
in religions. The Perfians feparate themfelves for ever from 
the Turks, and tho’ acknowledging the fame God, and the 
fame prophet, they confummate the fchilm of Omar and Ali. 
Immediately after this, the Chri/fians are divided alfo among 
themfelves, and the Roman pontiff is divefted of his jurif- 
diction over one half of Europe. 
¢ The antient world receives a violent fhock, while the new 
© world is difcovered and conquered for Charles V. At the 
* fame time a communication of trade is opened between the 
© Eaft Indies and Europe, by the fhips and arms of the Portu- 
© gueze. On the one fide, Cortez {ubdues the powerful em- 
pire of Mexico, while the Pizarros make the conqueft of 
© Peru, with a fmaller number of troops than is now required 
© to lay fiege to a little town. On the other fide, Albuquerque 
‘ in the Eaft-ludies, eftablifhes the dominion and trade of 
© Portugal with almoft as fmall a number of forces as the Spq- 
© niards, notwithf{tanding the oppofition of the Indian Kings 
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¢ and in fpite of the efforts of the Mahometans, who were in 
¢ pofleffion of that trade. 

« Nature at that time produced vety extraordinary men in 
‘ almoft every kind, efpecially in Italy. 

« But what is ftill more furprifing in this illuftrious age is, 
¢ that notwithftanding the wars excited by ambition, and not- 
¢ withftanding the religious quarrels which began to embroil 
‘ the ftates of Europe, that fame genius which made the po- 
¢ Jite arts fourifh in Rome, at Naples, at Florence, at Venice, 
¢ at Ferarra, and from thence communicated its difcoveries to 
‘ the reft of Europe; that fame genius, I fay, immediately fof- 
¢tened the manners of mankind in almoft every part of 
‘ Chriftendom. ‘This change was owing in part to the gallan- 
‘try of the court of FrancisI. Between this prince and 
© Charles V. there was an emulation of glory, of the fpirit of 
‘ chivalry, and of politenefs, even in the midft of their moft 
‘ furious diflenfions ; and this emulation having been commu- 
‘ nicated to the courtiers, adorned that age with an air of 
grandeur and politenefs till then unknown to Europe. 

‘ The opulence of the age contributed likewile to this 
change; and this opulence reap more general, was, by 
a ftrange revolution, in part the confequence of the fatal lofs 
of Con/tantinople : for not long after, the whole commerce of 
the Ottoman empire was carried on by Chriftians, who foldeven 
the fpices of the Indies to the Turks, loading their fhips with 
this commodity at Alexandria, and afterwards tranfporting it 
to the ports of the Levant. 

‘ Induftry was every where excited. /Zar/eilles carried on 
a prodigious trade, and Lvons had excellent manufactures. 
The towns of the Low Countries were become more flourifh- 
ing than when fubject to the houfe of Burgundy. The in- 
troducing of the ladies to the court of Francis I. made it the 
center of magnificence, as well as of politenefs. “lhe man- 
ners of the people were more auftere at London, where a ca- 
pricious and ferocious prince fat on the throne; but London 
at that time was beginning to feel the fweets of commerce, 

© In Germany, the cities of Aug /burg and Nurenburg were 
© become the mart of the riches of A/a, which they drew 
© from Venice; fo that they foon grew fenfible of the offeets of 
* their correfpondence with the Jtalians. In Augfburgh they 
* had feveral houfes, whofe walls were adorned with paintings 
* in frefco, afterthe Venetian tafte. Ina word, Europe begantofee 
* fome halcyon days, when they were foon troubled bythe ftorms 
* which the emulation between Charles V. and Francis I. un- 
* fortunately raifed; but above all, the religious quarrels which 
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then began to rear their heads, tarnifhed the end of this cen. 


« tury to fuch a degree, that they rendered it frightful, and 
© infected it with a kind of barbaroufnefs, unknown ever to 


the Huns and the Heruii.’ 
The following is. the account our author gives. of the cu- 


ftoms.of the ffiteenth and fixteenth centuries, and with which 
be concludes this part of his work. 
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© We find,’ fays he, ¢ that in Europe there were hardly any 
abfolute fovereigns. Before the reign of Charles V. the em- 
perors durft not fo much as pretend to arbitrary power. The 
popes indeed were become a great deal more matters than 
formerly in Rome, but lefs in the church. The crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia were {till elective, like thofe of the 
north ; now all elections neceflarily {uppofe a compaét be- 
tween the king and the nation. The kings of Exgland could 
neither make nor abule the laws, without the concurrence 
of parliament. In Ca/file, L/abella had ref{pected the Cortes, 
which are the ftates of the kinecdom. In Arragon, Ferdi- 
nand the catholic had not been able to deftroy the authority 
of the jufticiary, who thought he had a right of trying 
crowned heads. France alone, fince the reign of Lewis XI, 
was become an abfolute monarchy: happy government, when 
fuch a king as Lewis XII. repaired the miftakes which he 
committed with foreign ftates, by his affection for his 
people ! 

‘ The general policy of Europe was perfected to fuch a de- 
gree, that the private wars of the feudal lords were no 
longer fuffered any where; but the cuftom of duels con- 
tinued, 

¢ Thefe combats were anathematized by the decrees of the 
popes, who have been obferved to enact wife laws, and even 
Jaws uleful to Chriflendom, where their own perfonal inte- 
refts were not concerned: but yet they were permitted bya 
great many bifhops. The parliaments of France fometimes 
ordered them; witnefs the duel between Le Gris and Car- 
rouges under Charles V, after that time a great many duels 
were fought according to law. Te fame abufe was like- 
wife fupported in Germany, in Italy, and in Spaza, by forms 
confidered as eflential. Efpecially they were {ure to confefs 
and.to receive the facrament, before they prepared them- 
felves for committing murder. The good chevalier Bayard 
always took care to have a mafs celebrated when he went to 
fight aduel. The combatants chofe a godfather, whole bu- 
finefs it was to match their arms, and efpecially to fee that 
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they had no enchantments about them; for thefe knights 
¢ were extremely credulous. 

‘ There have been inftances of fome of this order of men, 
who have gone in fearch of duels into foreign countries, 
without any other motive than the defire of fignalizing their 
prowefs. ‘fobn, duke of Bourbonnois publifhed a declaration 
in1414, That he would go over to England with fixteen knights, 
and there fight it out, in order to avoid idlene/s, and to merit 
the good graces of the fair lady whofe humble fervant he was. 
¢ The turnaments, tho’ likewife condemned by the popes, 
were every where in ufe. They were ftill called /udi Gallicr, 
becaufe Godfrey of Preuilly had made a code of the laws re- 
lating to them, in the eleventh century. Above a hundred 
knights had been killed at thefe fports, and yet they were 
more than ever in vogue. 

‘ They lafted till the unhappy cataftrophe of Henry IT. 
The remains of the fpirit of chivalry perifhed with this mo- 
narch, to appear no more except in romances, ‘This fpirit 
prevailed greatly at the time of Francis I. and Coarles V. 
Francis was a true knight, and Charles would fain be one. 
They gave one another publicly the lie, and then fent each 
other a formal challenge; afterwards they had a familiar in- 
terview, when the emperor entrufted himfelf into the king’s 
power, without any other fecurity than his word of honour, 
which he was incapable of violating. There are a.great 
many paflages in the reigns of both thefe princes, which re- 
mind us of the nerotc and fabulous times; but the more re- 
fined policy of Charles had 2 nearer refemblance to the pree 
fent age. 

‘ The art of war, the order of battle, together with offen- 
five and defenfive weapons, were quite different from what 
* they are in our days. 
© The emperor Maximilian had introduced the arms of the 
Macedonian Phalanx, which were the pikes eighteen feet 
long. The Swi/s made ule of them in the wars of Lom- 
bardy, but they changed them aiterwards for the two- 
* handed fword. 

‘ The arquebufes were become a neceflary weapon of of- 
fence againtt thofe fteel ramparts with which the geas d’armes 
were covered. Very few helmets or cuirafles were proof 
againft thefe arquebufes. ‘The gen-d’armery, who were 
called the main battel, fought on toot as well as on horfe- 
back: in the fifteeath century the Fresh gen-d’armery were 
the mott citeemed. 
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© The German and Spani/h infantry were reputed the beth 


The military cry was abolifhed almoft in all armies, 
© With refpect to political government, I find that the mj- 
nifters of moft kingdoms were cardinals. In Spain 1 behold 
a Ximenes under L/abella, who after the death of the queen 
is become regent of the kingdom; who conftantly drefled in 
a cordelier’s habit, places his whole pride in trampling the 
Spanifh faftuou‘nefs under his fandals; who raiies an arm 
at his own expence, carries it over to Africa, and takes 
Oran; who in thort is abfolute throughout the kingdom, til] 
the young king Charles V, fends him back to his archbj- 
fhoprick of Zo/edo, which breaks his heart. 
¢ In France, Lewis XII. is governed by the Cardinal @’ Am. 
batfe: and Cardinal Duprat is minifter to FrancisI. In 
England, Henry VIII. is twenty years fubjeét to Cardinal 
Weolfey, a butcher’s fon, as proud a man as Amboife, and 
who, like him, wanted to be pope, and, like him, was dif- 
appointed. Charles V. entrufted the adminiftration of Spain 
to his preceptor Cardinal Adrian, whom he afterwards made 
pope; and Cardinal Granville had fome time after the go- 
vernment of Flanders. Cardinal AZartinufius was minitter 
in Hungary, under Ferdinand, brother of Charles V. 
¢ That fuch a number of clergymen fhould have the admi- 
niftration of countries fubject to a military government, is 
not only becaufe the kings of thofe countries are more apt 
to confide in a prieft whom they have no reafon to fear, 
than in a general of an army, of whom they are often jea- 
lous; but likewife becaufe thofe churchmen are frequently 
better inftructed, and better qualified for the management of 
political affairs, than generals and courtiers. 
¢ The cuftoms of civil life were all different from ours ; the 
doublet and fhort cloak were become the drefs of the feveral 
courts of Europe. Yet the gentlemen of the law ftill wore 
a long clofe robe, and the trading people a fhort robe which 
came half way down their legs. 
© In the reign of Francis 1. there were only two coaches in 
Paris, one for the queen, and the other for Diana of Pai- 
tiers. Both men and women went on horfeback. 
« There was io great an increafe of fpecie, that in 1519, 
© Henry VIII. king of England promifed a portion of three 
© hundred and thirty-three thoufand crowns of gold to his 
€ daughter AZary, who was to be married to the eldeft fon ot 
© Francis I. Never had there been an inftance of fo large 
* a dower. 
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* The interview between Francis I. and Henry VIL was 
‘along time celebrated for its magnificence. ‘Their camp 
¢ was called the camp of the cloth of tiffue; but from this tran- 
« fient parade and effort of luxury, we muft not conclude ti at 
¢ the magnificence was general, nor that they had thole ufctul 
« conveniences fo fuperior to the pomp of a day, which in cur 
‘times are become fo common. Induftry had not as vet 
‘ changed thofe huts of wood and parget, of which the ci y of 
* Paris was compofed, into tumptuous palaces. London was 
¢ ftill worfe built, and they lived much harder; even the firft 
¢ peers of the realm carried their wives behind them on horfe- 
‘ back, when they went into the country. ‘Thes it was that 
‘all the princefles travelled, their heads covered witha riding- 
¢ hood of waxen-linen in rainy weather, 1 hey went in no 
‘other habit to the king’s palace; and this ufluge continu:d 
‘till the middle of the f-venteenth century. ‘The magiiiti- 
‘cence of Charles V. of Francis I. of I. mry VIII. and of 
‘ Leo X. was confined to days of fhow and fu aetiee: But 
‘now, the daily entertainments, the multitude of gilded 
‘coaches, the vaft number of lamps with which the large 
‘ towns are lighted by ni ight, form a far nobler fhow, and are 
‘ a greater mark of mbit than the moft gaudy ceremonies 
‘ of the monarchs of the fixteenth century. 

‘ As early as the reign of Lewis XII. they had begun to in- 

‘ troduce the filken and gold ftuffs manufactured in Ttaly, i n- 

ad of the coftly furs. There were no filk manufactures 

that time at Lyons. Goldimiths ware was likewile very 
‘ ‘fede ; and Lewis XI. having by an indi'creet fumptuary law 
‘ forbid it throughout his kingdom, the French had thcir plate 
‘from Venice. “The goldimiths were thus reduced to poverty, 
‘ when the king wifely repealed this law. 

© Francis I. growing an ceconomift towards the latter end 

‘ of his days, iffued out an edict againft the ufe of gold and 
‘ filken fluffs; a prohibition renewed by Henry II. But if 
‘ thefe laws had been ftrictly obferved, the ninniitae Stures of 
* Lyons would have been deitroyed. What induced them to 
enact fuch laws, was the importation of the filk from abroad. 
‘Under Henry II. none but bifhops were permitted to wear 
© filk cloaths. The princes and princefles had the exclulive 
privilege of wearing {carlet cloaths, either of fiik or of wow], 
In fine, in the year 1563, none, except princes and bifhop:, 
were allowed the privilege of wearing filk thoes. * 
* Thefe fumptuary laws prove on ly, that the government 
‘had not always the moft extenfive views, and that it ap- 
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¢ peared more eafy to the minifters to profcribe, than to en. 
* courage induftry. 
‘ There had been no plantations as yet of mulberry-trees, 
© but in Jta/y and in Spain; gold was manufactured only a 
‘ Venice, and at Milan; and yet the French fafhions began 
‘ already to be copied in Germany, in England, and in Lom- 
bardy. The /talian hiftorians complain, that fince the ex- 
pedition of Charles VIII. their country affected the French 
drefs, and that they fent to France for all the ornaments of 
attire. 
© Pope Julius II. was the firft who let his beard grow, in 
© order to infpire the people with a new degree of veneration 
« by his fingularity. Francis I. Charles V. and all the other 
‘ kings followed his example, which was immediately adopted 
¢ by their courtiers. But the gentlemen of the long robe, 
‘ who are always attached to the antient cuftoms, be the 
e 
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what they will, continued to have their faces fhaved; while 
the young captains affected the mark of gravity and old age, 
This is but a trifling obfervation, yet it comes into the hif- 
tory of ufages and cuftoms.’— 

e fhall conclude our account of this performance with 
obferving, that thofe who have not a tolerable acquaintance 
with the hiftory of the feveral ftates of Europe, during the pe- 

‘riod to which our hiftorian confines himfelf, will receive little 
entertainment from it ; but thofe who have, will read it with 
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Art. Lyi. 4 Propofal for improving and adorning the Ifland 
of Great Britain; for the maintenance of our navy and fhip- 
ping; for the employment and perpetual relief of the poor; for 
increafing the number of our inhabitants ; and for vartous other 
public fervices ; by parochial plantations of timber, and other 
trees, upon the fore/ts, chaces, commons, and wafle grounds, 
throughout the kingdom. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


/ NHE title-page of this commendable pamphlet fufficiently 

declares the good purpofes for which it was intended. 
It is very properly infcribed to his majefty, as the father of his 
people, and protector of his kingdoms; and it was faid (in 
our news-papers) together with its author, to have been very 
_ gracioufly received, as might naturally be expeéted from fo 
good a monarch. When we obferve from the title-page; that 
the improving and adorning this unequalled ifland, are propoted 
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to be effected by the conftant employment (that moft judicious 
relief ) of the poor, it muft further recommend the perufal and 
execution of this propofal, not only to all the humane, but 
even to all that regard their own intereft. 

The pamphlet, after obferving the exceeding heavy charge of 
the poor-rate throughout the kingdom, remarks the great {car- 
city of timber in this nation; of which Mr. Edward Wade, 
whofe name is at the bottom of the infcription, affigns fome pro- 
bable caufes ; a principal one of which is the non-refidence of 
perfons of great landed property, and even of rectors of large 
livings, upon their eftates and parifhes ; by which means, he 
fays, the proper fuper-intendency of fuch eftates is little under- 
ftood, and lefs practifed; and the cultivation of them generally 
left to poor leafehold tenants, who know from experience, that 
trees are an injury to their crops; which will abundanily ac- 
count both for the deftruétion and prevention of them. 

Next follows a brief detail of the laws for the prefervation 
of timber, from the 35th of Henry VIII. to the two made in 
his late majefty’s reign: he obferves how fuch aéts have been 
eluded; inftancing particularly, that notwithftanding the 11000 
acres of wood in the foreit of Deane, inclofed by the act of 
Charles II. (which alfo enaéted, that all grants made of the 
timber fhould be void) the timber in that foreft is almoft all 
deftroyed. This foreft, it feems, was of fo much confequence 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time to our navy, that the commanders 
of the Spani/b armada, in 1588, had it particularly in charge 
to deftroy all the trees in it, which was difcovered by fome pa- 
pers in one of their fhips then taken. After enumerating other 
abufes and neglects about the timber in the new foreft, and 
in the royal grants of timber throughout other forefts, the 
propofer fubmits it, whether a parliamentary interpofition may 
not be proper, as well for the conftant fupply of timber for 
our navigation, and for other ufes, as, at the {ame time, for the 
employment and perpetual relief of the poor by parochial 
plantations; which method he prefers, becaufe the ecclefiafti- 
cal divifion has been preferved with particular care and exact- 
nefs throughout England, by the annual perambulations of the 
minifter or curate, with fome of the parifhioners. Our author 
propofes then, that about four acres of common wafte, heath, 
or the like, might be fet apart in each parifh as a nurfery, for 
the propagation of timber-trees, to be dug, planted, and {e- 
cured from cattle, by the poor; from which nurfery a fufi- 
cient number of trees may be tranfplanted throughout the other 
wafte grounds of fuch parifh. Mr. Wade here mentions a law 
in fome parts of Germany, that no man fhould be permitted to 
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marry, before he had planted acertain number of walnut- -trees, 
which has filled a very barren part of the country with that 
uleful tree. “This may hint its being enacted, that no perfon 
fhould be entitled to certain pub lie advantages, till he had 
planted a certain number of trees in a parifh, for the benefit of 
the poor. He fuppotes foldiers, in time of peace, might be 
ufefully employed 1 in the fame manner, and quotes the remark- 
able {tory of an Z/talian nobleman, who, on the birth of a 
daughter, immediately fet about planting 100,000 oak, afh, 
and other foreft-trees, which, before fhe became matriageable, 
at 20d. each, would prov vay her a fortune of near 10,000/, 
This practice, on the .ame acccunt, he adds, is common in 


‘Flanders. Several inflances of the extraordinary advantage 


accruing from the growth of timber, in this kingdom, are re- 
cited from Evelyn’s Sylva. 

Mr. Wade calculates next, what vat fums might be produced 
on fome of the waite lands throughout about 10,000 parifhes 
in England, by the valve of gre: t trees ; and only fuppofes, 
that each parifh, upon an allegation, fhould raife a plantation 
worth but rooo/, for the airft fo rty or fifty years, which amounts 
to ten millions. Immediately adding a quotation, that in the 
moft craggy, uneven, cold, and expofed places, unfit for the 
plough, in the very peak of Derlyhire, ana other rocky places, 
afh-trees grow about every village, and that oak, beech, afh, 
elm, walnut, and fir, will proips ‘rin the moft fiinty foils. 
He conliders next the money we pay for timber, and for 
iron, from cther parts of Lurcfe, chiefly becaufe we have not 
wood, and contequently not charcoal, fufficient to work our 
iron mines, im tevcral counties. He obferves how greatly 
{wine muit be increaied, by the matt of thefe foreft-trees, and 
other fruit-trees, which he ftates at the moderate addition, in 
time, of 100 hogs more in each parifh; and which, rated at 
30 s. round, amounts to a million and half fterling. This he 
affirms is more than the vearly national charge of the poor, 
und without the expence of any new cultivation ; the eafement 
Si -aliindst6 landlords aed boule -keepers is fo obvious. Such 
plantations too, he imagines, being confidered as the employ- 
ment, fultenance, and, in fome fenfe, the property of the 
poor, might — them more {fecure and inviolable, which 
our wor rthy author ex Kpatiates on with great chearfulnefs, fatif- 
faction, a aa philanthropy. He propofes the proteftant work- 
ing-fchools in Jre/znd, ‘and their plantations, as fomething to 

excite our ind: iitry on thefe very important heads; and a adds, 
that the price of fuel will hence be leflened ; concluding, that 
the prefent {cheme, effectually purfued, will not only “enable 
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us to employ and fubfift our own poor, but remove every fha- 
dow ‘of objection to a naturalization bills as he affirms the 
produce of this ifland, if not fushcient at prefent, is capable of 
being increafed {o as to maintain ten times the number of its 
prefent inhabitants. 

The cheapnefs of fhipping,—of oak- bark, and thence of 
leather, which the tanners fear we muft foon be compelled to 
permit the importation of, duty-free—of deal- boards, the price 
of which is doubled within memory—of pipe-ftaves, and of a 

reat number of manufactures depending on wood and timber, 
will be rendered cheaper here by the effectuation of this fcheme; 
for want of which we are underfold in thefe refpects by io- 
reigners.— What Mr. /Vade adds from Mr. Evelyn, as motives 
for our increafing mu!berry-trees, in order to make filk, is 
doubtlefs much lefs likely to fucceed in this climate, and in- 
deed, le’s neceflary: both as the other trees are much more 
natural to our foil and latitude than: the filk-mulberry, which 
is indigenous, and thrives amazingly with little culture in Ca- 
rolina aud Georgia, where filk, equal to the beft, has been pro- 
duced, which they will always gladly exchange for the manu- 
factures of Englaid. 

After thus evincing the benefits of this truly public fpirited 
propofal, Mr. VW. confiders the objections that may be made 
to it by the owners of eftates that are at prefent well timbered, 
—by thofe who may fuppofe the herbage of the waftes, and 
thence the rights of common, leijened by the plantations of trees. 
He alfo anfwers the objections from the poverty of the foil, or 
coldnefs of the fituation—from our fhipping being employed 
in the importation of foreign timber—from the probability of 
parifh-trees being neglected, like other parifh bufinefs, each 
of which he replies to juftly and fuficiently: talking, indeed, 


with all the experience of a good country gentleman, who, to 
a love of plantations, and a general knowicdge of agriculture 
and rural economy, had joined a moft commendable love of 
his country, and of his poor countrymen. ‘The latter part of 
the performance abounds with ufetul quotations trom feveral 
practical gardeners, and indeed the whole is fo corre/pondent 
to its good defign, and the purchafe fo cheap, that we heartily 
recommend ihe perufal of it to our readers, and particularly 
to fuch of them as have the beft opportunities of realizing the 
author’s fcheme, in miniature at leaft, by pleafant and unex- 
penfive eflays, in confequence of it, This will thew the pa- 
triotifm of the prefent race to look beyond themfe!ves, and 
evince their zeal to perpetuate the independency of this nation 
to the latcit ages, 
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474 A Lady's Remarks on 


Art. L1x. Remarks on the Athanafian Creed; on a fermoy 
preached at the parifh church of Deal, Oe. 15,1752; and 
on a pamphlet lately publifhed, with the title, * Some fhort and 
© plain arguments from fcripture, evidently proving the divinity 
© of our Saviour.” In a letter to the rev. Mr. Randolph, 


rector of Deal. Bya Lady. 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 


HE perufal of this little piece has given us avery fenfible 
pleaiure. The ingenious lady from whofe pen it comes 
writes with judgment and candour, and at the fame time with 
a becoming freedom and fpirit: her language is eafy and per- 
{picuous, without the leaft affectation, and her reafonings clear 
and acute. 

She addrefles herfelf to Mr. Randolph, who, it is well known, 
has fhewn a peculiar zeal for the Athanafian creed, and afks 
the favour of him to inftruct her how to underftand this creed 
conliftently with the principles and deduétions of reafon; how 
it is to be reconciled with all thofe paffages in the New Tefta- 
ment, which either directly, or by fair confequence, ajcribe 
fupremacy to God the father only; how the feveral parts of it 
may be interpreted in a fenfe, fo as not to be repugnant to 
each other; and to explain ce:tain parts of a fermon publifhed 
by him, at the reque/t of the mayor and corporation of Deal. 
Who would not with pleafure embrace an opportunity of in- 
ftructing a lady, who defires inftruction ; efpecially a lady who 
difcovers fo uncommon a capacity? How delightful the tafk! 
We cannot, in this refpect, help envying Mr. Randolph, who, 
furely, if he has any pretenfions to good-breeding, or, indeed, 
a grain of the fpirit of a man in him, can never refufe to com- 
ply with this lady’s requeft. It will be very neceflary for him, 

owever, we apprehend, to be upon his guard, left the fcholar 
fhould get the better of the inftruétor. 

This learned lady profeffeth a fincere attachment to the 
church of England, founded upon the right of private judg- 
ment, and the principle that the holy fcriptures are the only 
rule of neceflary faith. From thefe fentiments, which are truly 
proteftant, fhe is of opinion, that the Athanafian creed con- 
tains fuch difficulties as fhould induce the church to Jay it 
afide ; as no confiftent proteftant will pretend to equal its au- 
thority with that of the holy fcriptures. 

She takes occafion to exprefs her opinion upon this fubject 
in the following manner: ¢ My prefent notions are, that the 
* Father is one intelligent active being, or one diftinét perfon; 
* that the Son is another intelligent active being, or another 
¢ diftinct 
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« diftint perfon ; and that the Holy Ghoft is a third intelligent 
« active being, or a third diftinét perfon.—Does it not follow 
‘then, upon the principles of this creed, that the Father is 
¢ one almighty perfon, the Son another almighty perfon, and 
‘ the Holy Ghoft a third almighty perfon? And if the term 
‘ almighty has the fame fenfe when predicated of the Father, 
‘and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft, are there not three 
‘ diftinét perfons, each of which is equally almighty? But 
‘ becaufe the term almighty muft be underftood in this argu- 
‘ ment, to comprehend infinite perfection, in the moft abfo- 
‘ Jute meaning, is not therefore each of thefe perfons fepa- 
‘ rately, and in himfelf, infinitely perfect, and all of them pre- 
‘ cifely equal? Now to affert this, is, I think, to aflert by the 
‘ cleareft argumentation, that there are three diftinét Gods, 
‘each of them infinitely perfect, and confequently each of 
them abfolutely independent of each other. This, Si -, is the 
‘difficulty. For to affirm, that there are three Gos, all 
‘equally perfect, implies a contradiction in the judgment of 
‘ the whole world *.’ 

Our 


* As our author, in the preceding extract, feems to have pointed 
out the principal difficulty which atfects (in the itrongeit manner) 
the Athana/fian hy pothefis,we hope it will not be deemed a digreffion 
from the fubje&t, to obferve, that till this obje¢tion is fufficiently re- 
moved by the patrons of that fcheme, all their arguments in favour 
of it, will be judged, by the impartial, to be fallacious and incon- 
clufive. For the erroneous nature of every fcheme of doétrine, 
which deftroys the proper unity of God, is eafily demontftrated, by 
properly confidering the-effential principles of natural and revealed 
religion. 

It is, indeed, impoffible that there fhould be any thing in revealed 
religion contrary to natural ; and it would be fubverfive of the truth of 
revelation, to fuppofe that there is any thing in it, which really contra- 
diéts that which is foclearly expreffed and frequently inculcated in ie, 
as the proper unity of God. If there is but one felf exiftent perfon, that 
is, one neceffarily exiiting intelligent a¢tive Being, there cannot cer- 
tainly be three diitinét, intelligen:, aétive, neceflarily exiitent Be- 
ings. If there is but one, who is, in the higheft fenfe, wife, pow- 
erful, good, &c. the fupreme Governor of the world, then there 
cannot poflibly be three fuch Beings. ‘Three of the fame kind of 
beings, can never make one and the fame individual being. The 
clofeit and moft intimate union cannot produce this. For three fuch 
beings, however intimately connected, and clofely united, in the 
judgment of reafon and fcripture, are threeGods. For if one fuch 
being be one God, then three fuch beings muft be three Gods, 

Should it be fuggeited, in oppofition to this reafoning, that we do 
hot know the principle of individuation ; and, that in many cafes 
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Our fair controverlialit juftly complains of Mr. Randolph's 
fermon, as wrote with little connection, precifion, and al 
reafoning, and intermixed with many angry and indeterminate 
reflections; and obferves, that, from the pofition he hath ad- 

vanced, it follows, that Chr7f is not one numerical, individual 
perfon or agent, b ut two infinitely diitinét perfons or agents ; 
which fhe intimates, is a here/y oppofed by the fecond article 
of the church of England. 

It is likewife objected to Mr. Randolph, that his fermon 
abou _ with fuch for ign modes of expretiion, while he pro- 
fefled 'y undertakes to explair n and vindicate a ‘octrine peculiar 
to re velati. yn; that the genuine truth of the gofpel is darkened 
and di! ouifed by an intricate maze of fubtle diftin&tions, and 
perplexed arguments ; whereas our author apprehends, hat it 
ca: not ¢ be | reconcil led to the cleareft notions of God’s' pro- 
© vidi nce toi magine, that there is fo much as a fing! e pafane 
‘in the gop |, necefiary to be underttood and believed + 
© every Chr ifia which every Chriffzan has not abilities to 
© under tend; and to tee the force of thofe arguments which 
fhouid induce him to believe it. 

‘ True faith includes a dilcernment of the thing believed, 
and a difcernment of the reafons why it is believed. I know 
too well, that ignorant people, not to fay men of letters, 
may profe/s to believe whatever creeds are in vogue; and 
not only that, but may moreover demonftrate much wrath 
acainft others, who chufe not to profes as they do. This 
they may cal] orthodoxy, and perhaps think it to be fo. But 
will any fenfible and ferious Chri/fian fay, that this is fav- 
ing faith ?—Wé£ill he fay it is that faith which the apoftle 
{peaks of, when he affirms, For with the heart man a 
unto righieou/nefs, aud with the mouth coufeffion is made unty 
Jalvation? Rom. X. 10. Whocan believe from the heart 
they know nct what, or they know not why? And who 
can imagine, that falvation is promifed to a confeffion in 
words, which are not underftood? O, Sir, for God’s fake, 
and in good-will towards men, let all teache1s endeavour to 
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which we are acquainted with, an union makes what we ap an uni 
ty, a fufficient aniwer is obvious, viz. an union may make an unity 
of a different { rt, but not of the fame force; that is, an union of 
colours may make one compound, but not ore fimple colour. An 
union of men may make one fraternity or fociety of men, but not 
one individual or tingle man. And thus, in the prefent cave, as one 
neceffarily ex: iilent Being | is one God, therefore three neceffarily ex- 
tent beings mull be three gods, ‘Three fuch in combination, oF 
union, may make one focicty of gods, but not one god. 

¢ fhew 
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fhew their people, that Chriftianity is, as St. Paul calls it, 
a reajonable fervice, Rom. xii. 1. and be watchful in cau- 
tioning them from placing a merit in faith, even tho’ the 
matter of it be underftood, and its foundation folid, unlefs 
it be enriched by good works : and let them exert a double 
diligence to extirpate the abfurd, as well as fatal, opinion, 
that Chriffians pleafe God by folemnly profeffing to believe 
what they underftand not; and by centuring, hating, and 
perfecuting others, who in confcience dare not imitate their 
example. Let no Cdrifiian contend for faith in a manner 
fubverfive of equity and charity, and let him not call any 
thing taith, religious faith,which he is unable to explain, and 
which he makes a confeffion of, either for fecular advantages, 
or in mere compliance with cuftom.’ FE 
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MIscELLANEOUS. 


i, A Supplement ta the New and Univerfal Didtionary of 


Arts and Sciences. Folio, fixty numbers, at 6d. each. 


Hinton. 


In our notice * of the volume, to which this is intended as a 
fupplement, we mentioned fome defects; thefe Mr. Barrow 
has now amply fuppled, and, agreeably to his profeffed defign 
of rendering his work generally ferviceable, ‘ thofe branches 
* of learning which are of more immediate ufe in life, are 
* more largely treated than thofe of mere curiofity;’ thus, 
agriculture, gardening, chemiilry, dying, and the mechanic 
arts, are confidered with particular precifion and perfpicuity : 
neverthelels, our ingenious author has not fo far confined his 
attention to thofe articles, as co neglect the confideration of the 
fublimer parts of knowledge, which havea due fhare in this 
performance, and are treated with equal propriety. 

With refpeét to mechanics, Mr. Barrow is not contented 
with barely defcribing the procefs of particular operations, but 
he alfo leads his reader, as it were, into the workmen's fhops, 
and fhews the artificers in appofite perfpective prints, bufied 
in their reipeciive occupations.——The naturalilt may here fee 
nature juftly delineated in feveral properly coloured copper- 
plates, cf curious and ufeful plants, animi!s, &c. which we do 
not remember to have feen in any other work of this kind. 
In fhort, the gentleman, the philofopher, or the artifan, may 
be affured of meeting with a pleafing entertainment, and, pro- 
bably, fome initraétion, L 


* See Review for Ofober, 1753, p. 289. 
I. 
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II. Lydia; or, Filial Piety. A novel. By the author of 
The Marriage-A&, and Letters on the Engtifh Nation. 12m0. 
2 vols. 6s. Scott. 

To his old fcurrility and malignant extravagance, the author 
has here joined the moft ridiculous trifling, and extreme abfur- 
dity ; he feems to have left his plan uniinifhed, with a view, 
as we fuppofe, of indulging the public with a fequel. 


Hl. Authentic Memoirs of the Life and furprifing Exploits of 
Mandrin, captain-general of the French fmugglers: 8vo. 1s. 
Cooper, Owen, and Sympfon. 

catch-penny piece, chiefly made up of {craps from the 
news- papers. 


IV. 4 Narrative of the Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke, 
youngef? daughter of Colley Cibber, e/g; Written by Herfelf. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. Reeve. 

As this unhappy woman propofes to gain fomething from the 
fale of her book, the lefs we {fay of it, the lefs we thall contri- 
bute towards the fruftrating her hopes, or expectations. 


V. The Difperfion of the Men at Babel confidered, and the 
principal caufe of it inquired into. By ‘Fofeph Charles, vicar 
_ of Wighton in Norfolk. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Whifton. 

This writer obferves, that we have not yet obtained a full 
view of the wonderful Theocracy ; and that there muft, of ne- 
ceflity, have been fome very te: rib/e my/lery in the pecaliar fe- 
paration of the ‘Fewifh people. He fpeaks with indignation 
and contempt of the who/e/ale critics and commentaturs, as 
having, in their large peformances, covered the facred writers 
with confufion, perplexity, and darknefs, inftead of fpreading 
light and inftruction. Our author remarks, that the feparation 
of the firft families, and their divifion into ditferent nations, is 
the moft important faét in the whole courfe of natural hifory, 
from the deluge to the incarnation; and that this was done by 
a miraculous gift of languages ; but that the reafon afligned by 
Mofes for this wonderful revolution is purely political. He 
then attempts to account for the filence of Mofes, in omitting 
to give the true religious reafon of this event; and imagines, 
that though Mo/es perfe@ly knew that the difperfion at Babel 
was defigned as the propereft means to preferve the defignation 
of a peculiarity in tke pofterity of Shem, and the family of 
Abrabam, yet he declined to give the religious caufe for 1, 
becaufe this had an immediate connexion with the end of his 
own inftitute ; and becaufe he was obliged to leave upon record 
the illuftrious prophecy which foretold their congregation. 
The real ground of this fcheme of the Theocracy our author 
thus delineates : ‘ The defignation of a peculiarity was made to 
‘ Shem and his pofterity, in general terms ; the appropriation of 
* this peculiarity was made to 4érabam, and an exprefs coves 
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nant or contract entered into ; the ereiow of this peculiarity 
into that kingdom, which we call the Theocracyy was the of- 
fice of Mofes.—God, in his infinite counfel, and in the my 
terious dilpenfation of his will; had determined to leave the 
bulk of mankind to itfelf, for numberlefs wife, though 
to us unfearchable, ends, we are certain; however, for one 
which is very apparent, I mean, to give an intonteffable proof 
from an univerfal faé, that human. nature, left to itfelf, 
would make Gods like itfelf, to thew, beyond all rational 
contradiction, the blindnefs and infufficiency of humafi rea- 
fon in the matter of religion; confequently the neceflity of 
Revelation; which our Deifts at prefent, born under the 
light which chriftianity has brought into the world, have yet 
the modefty todeny now; or, rather, with a moft unparalleled 
affurance, to give the lie to the uniform prattice of all man- 


‘ ki:d for upwards of two thoufand years running.’ F 


VI. The Deftruétion of the French foretold by Ezekiel; or, 
a Commentary on the 35th chapter of that prophet ; intended 


as a 


fpecimen of Mr. Romaine’s manner of interpreting {crip- 


ture; with a word or two in vindication of that gentleman 
and his imitators, from the cenfure of a late apologift for the 
clergy. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


From Exckiel’s prophecy againft MounTseir, the ingenious 
author of this pamphlet draws a humorous application to 
Mounseir of France; and fupports his irony by arguments 
naturally deduced in the manner of Mr. Romaine; vide his 
Commentary on the 107th P/a/m, mentioned on the Cover of 
our Review for February lat. He makes a merry propofal for 
incorporating our modern decypherers of Hebrew enigmas, b 
royal charter, under the name of The prefident and fellows of 
the college of fiate interpreters, with ample falaries annexed ; 
and he points out Mr. Romaine as the propereil perfon in the 
world for prefident. 


VII. An Account of fome Lent, and other extraordinary Pro- 
ceffions and Leclefiaftical Entertainments, feen laf? Year at Lif- 


bon. 


In four letters to an Engi/h friend. By George White- 


field, \ate of Pembroke-college, and chaplain to the right ho- 
nourable the countefs of Huntingdon. 8vo. 6d. Keith, &c. 


Phe tuperttitious cultoms ot which Mr. Whitefield here gives 
an account, having been the fubject of entertainment in fome 
Jaie news-papers and magazines, our readers will difpenfe with 
‘our taking much notice of them here: we fhal’, therefore, 
only remark, that our celebrated itinerant preachér expreffles 
a juftand manly refentment of the miferable bigotry of the 
Portuguefe, and the prieftly delufion with which they are fo 
biindly led into even more ridiculous fopperies than ever 
cifgraced the pagan theology. 


VII. 
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VIII. Reports of Adjudged Cafes in the Courts of King’s- 


Bench, Comman-Pleas, and Exchequer, from the fecond year 
of the late king, to Zrininity. Term the twenty-firft of his pre- 


f fent Majefty. By the right hon. Sir ‘fohn Strange, Knt. late 
) mafter of the rolls. Folio. 2 vols. 31. 3s. Sandby. 
¢ + IX. C. Fulii Cafaris Commentaria de Bello Gallico; cum 


mafter of the grammar-fchool at /Vye in Kent. 8vo. 4s, 
Fitch. 


If the learning of languages by literal tranflations, be a 
proper method, this is an uleful wor ;—-the tranflation is as ji. 
teral as the idioms of the language can well admit of: the La- 
tin is printed from Dr. Clarke's edition; and the modern names 
of places inferted in the tranilation, that by comparing them 

with the original, their prefent fituation may be better aicer- 
‘tained and remembered by the readers. 


| X. 4 New Theory of Human Nature, with a correfpondent 
fyftem of Education. By Counicllor Baumgarten, Tran- 
flated from the German. 12mo. 3s. Linde. 

In perufing this little piece we have met with fevcral ingeni- 
ous hints, but fcarce any that are new. The author, as far as 
we are able to judge from this tranfaiion, for we have not 
feen the original, writes with little peripicaity or preciion, is 
apt to ftart trom his fubjeSt, and never places it in a full and 
clear ight. What he principally infilts upon is, that pe:fes tion 
is the only {pring by which nature moves, the fcope of all its 
purfuits ; that the operations of nature being liable’ to be inier- 
rupted, by an external force acting in direct oppofition, the 
quantity of the refiftance, or the proportion of the impreflion 
made by outward things, is neceflary to be underftood, in or- 
der to a due acquaintance with nature; that all fuperiority of 
genius, all the great qualities of the heart, pre-tuppofe a prior 
Origination, (we ufe the words of the tranflation) or certain 
ftrokes, as it were, of eilay, by which achild, in whom we 
perceive them, is equally efteemable as the man whom he gives 
hopes of proving. He endeavours to thew what this origina- 
tion is, and what are the indications of it; calls raticnalicy and 
freedom in a child habits, and talks of the faculties by the 
ufe of which thefe habits vege ate. But what he fays is wrap- 
ped up in fo much obfcurity, that we can really form no ci- 
ftin& conception of it, and mull therefore leave him to thote 
who have more difcernmenrt. KR 


XI. A Parallel between the Power of a King of England 
and that of a Stadtholder of the United Provinces, in 1751. 
Written by a perfon of diftinétion in Helland. In French and 


Englifo. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 
; Tis 





verfione Anglica, in ufum Scholarum. By ‘Fobnfon Towers, M. A, . 
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This piece is infcribed to the Earl of Cheferfield, by the au- 
thor, who calls himfelf the fincere friend of that noble lord. 

A fort of parallel, though a very fhort and defective one, 
which may be found inan Eaglibook, re printed at Leyden in 
1746, firit gave our author, as he acknowledges, a notion of 
publifhing fomething upon this fubjeét, which fhould be more 
interefting, more exact, and more inttructive. He hath, there- 
fore, extracted from the Exglif piece what he imagined would 
be for his porpofe, in defcribing the power of the Kings of 
Enzland. ‘\Vhe work appea’s, to us, to contain fome good ob- 
fervations relating to the original conflitution and dignity of 
the office of a ftadtholder, and what additional privileges were 
granted in 1747, when it was conferred upon the late Prince of 
Orange, and afterwards made hereditary in his family, not on- 
ly in the male line, but alfo in the female. There are alfo fe- 
veral ufeful obfervations inferted in the margin, which throw a 
good deal of light on the principal points treated on ; many of 
thefe are extra¢ted from various authors, who have more copi- 
oully defcribed the conftitution and hiftory of the United Pro- 
winces. Among thefe we find inferted fome account of the 
revenues of the ftadtholderate, &c. which ‘ are reckoned (in- 
‘ cluding the 25,000 guilders which the prince enjoys annnally 
‘ as the firit member of the council of fate, and what he has 
from the /z.a company’s dividends) to amount to 300,000 
guilders a year. The fladtholder pays neither impofts nor 
taxes, except what is called, in the province of Holiand, Or- 
dinaris Verponding, e. tax upon lands and houfes. His ferene 
highnefs’s /ife-guards and aid-de-camps, are maintained at the 
* expence of the union: Holland alone pays the company of the 


2 * cent Suiffes, and the rent of the houfes which his highnefs 


‘ hires at the Hague, as well as fome of the chief officers of his 
‘ honfhold, who enjoy likewife exemption from excifes. 
‘ As captain-general of the union, his ferene highnefs has 
‘ 120,0c0 guilders appointments per annum, befides 24,000 
‘ from Frie/land, and 12,000 from Greniengen, in quality of 
‘ captain general of thefe provinces. In time of war, the 
‘ {tate allows extrarordinary fums to the captain-general, for 
‘ the expences of every-campaign. His ierene highnefs alfo 
‘ enjoys, as the laft ftactholder did before him, the thirty thiid 
‘ part of all dividends made by the £c/-Jndia company, free 
* of all taxes. 

‘ When the company gives a dividend of 25 per cent. the 


© fladtholdei’s fhare ansounts to 50,000 florins. F 





RELIGIOUS, and RELIGIOUS CoNTROVERSY. 


XII. A Sketch of Lord Balingbroke’s Philofophy. By Ralph 
Feathecte, A. M. preacher-affittant at Lincoln’s-dnn, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. TJ. Payne. 
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This piece’confifts of a few general remarks on Lord Boling. 
broke’s philofophy, thrown together without much regard to 
order or method. Mr. Heathcote, who writes both genieelly 
and feniibly, confines his remarks principally to what his lord. 
fhip has advanced concerning the moral attributes of the Deit 
a future ftate of rewards aod punifhments, and the difpenfa- 
tions of Providence in the prefent life. 
He frequently places Hobbes and St. ‘Fobn together, in order 
to fhew how great a hikenefs there is between thefe two philo- 
fophers ; and obferves very juftly, that tho’ his lordfhip, be. 
ing aman of genius, has thrown fome things into new lights, 
and difguifed others fo that they can hardly be known ; tho’ 
he has added, tranfpofed, altered, omitted, with all that kind 
of artifice which writers generally ufe, when they fteal from 
one another, yet the principles in both fyftems are evidently 
the fame, and the tendency of them both to deftroy morality 
and religion. 
- The greateft difference between them, we are told, is, that 
Hobbes always affeéted to pay a regard to religion, whereas his 
lordfhip pays none, and even profeflesto pay none. He eve- 
ry where reprefents it, as an impofture trom the beginning; 
declares it to be pernicious to civil fociety, and deftructive of 
all peace; and thinks it would be better wholly to abolifh it. 
There feems to be but two ways (fays his lordfhip), Vel. 1V. 
page 310, 3U1.) to keep upa fenfe of it in the minds of men; 
to flvike the fenfes frequently by publick and folemn ads of religious 
worfhip; and to heat the brain by notions of an inward operation 
of the Spirit; one of thefe leads to fuperftition, the other to en- 
thufialm. Superflition is folly, ‘enthufiajm is madness. It is 
good to be on our guard again/! both. 
XIII. Remarks on the two Volumes of excellent Difcourfes 
‘Lately publifhed by the Right Rev. the Lord Bifoop of London: 
together with a variety of obfervations concerning God’s love 
to mankind. By a Searcher after religious TRUTH. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Crowder. 
Our notion of this author was expreffed in the Review for 
Auguft, 1754, page 159, where we mentioned his remarks on 
the firft volume of the bifhop’s difcou. fe-. 
XIV. An Effay on the Prophefies of the New Teftament, 
which relate to the deftruction of ‘ferufalem, and the difper- 
fion of the Fews; to the fall of Rome and the Roman Empire; 
and to the Adillennium ; together with fome obfervations on 
the ftate of Chrif?’s church here on earth, after the A%/- 
dennium. By Fofeph Greenhill, A. M. re&tor of Ea/t-Horfley 
and La/t-Clandon in Surry. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Crowder. 
his is a confufed, rambling, incoherent puicce, without 
either language or fentiment to recommend it to the perufal of 

a judicious reader. R 
XV. 
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for June, 1755. 
PoLITICAL and PoLITICAL CONTROVERSY. 


XV. Sibyline Leaves, or Anonymous Papers: Containing a 
letter to the lord-mayor of London: with a view of inducing 
that great metropolis to take the lead in addreffing his majefty, 
for his moft gracious and aufpicious refidence in thefe aan 
doms, Sc. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. , 


An invective againft the king’s journey to Hanover. 


XVI. State of the British and French Colonies in North- 
America, with refpeét to number of people, . forces, forts, 
Indians, trade, and other advantages. In which are confi- 
dered, 1. The defencelefs condition of our plantations, and 
to what caufes owing.—2. Pernicious tendency of the French 
encroachments, and the fitteft methods of fruftrating them.— 
3. What it was that occafioned their prefent invafion, and 
the claims on which they ground their proceedings.—With a 
proper expedient propofed for preventing future difputes. In 
two letters to a friend. 8vo. 2s. 6d. illar. 

The defencelefs condition of our plantations, is, by this au- 
thor, afcribed to a difunion among our colonies in North Ame- 
rica, an abufe of power in former governors, and the defecti- 
on of our Jndian allies ; which laft he imputes to our ill-treat- 
ment of thofe allies: ‘ They fee, fays he, by long experience, 
‘ that we make ufe of them only as tools to ferve a prefent 
‘ purpofe: court them when we have need of them, and when 
‘ the butinefs is over, neglect and defpife them, cheat and 
‘ leave them in the lurch.’ Whereas, on the contrary, the 
French not only ufe them better than we do, but alfo * attach 
* them to their intereft, by conforming to their ways of liv- 
‘ ing, by imtermarrying with them, and by bringing them 
* over to their religion.’———With refpect to the French en- 
croachments, he obferves, that fhould they be permitted to go 
on, and fucceed in their attempts, they would become ‘ ma- 
‘ flers of all our American trade, our fogars, tobacco, rice, 
‘ timber, and naval flores,’ whereby they would be ‘ an o- 
‘ vermatch in naval ftrength to the reft of Europe, and fo in a 
‘ condition to give laws to the whole.’ In order to defeat 
their defigns, he propofes two methods, ‘ either to drive them 
‘ outof their unjuft acquifitiens by force of arms, as they have 
‘ entered, or to fettle and build forts upon them.’—The occa- 
fion of the prefent invafion is attributed to the grant made in 

1749, to the Ohiocompany, without the privity, confent, or 
any application made to the Indians of that country, for leave 
to fettle there, which they refented; and were induced, by 
certain difcontented perfons, whofe names we are not made 
acquainted with, to call in the French, to drive out the. Eng- 
li/b.—The expedient to p:event future difputes, is to feparate 
the pretenfions of each kingdom by certain natural boundaries, 
deicribed by our author, but too long for our infertion ; nor 
ine 
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indeed would they be perfeétly intelligible to a reader unzw 
guainted with the country. A difcuffion of thefe points, 
with an examination into the juftice of the Frexch claims, 
compoie the firft of thefe two letters. 

The fecond is intended to give a general view of the Brisif, , 
colonies, and the number of inhabitants, which, our author 
thinks, ought to be placed at about goo,coo. —Afier which he 
gives a fcheme for eftablifhing a fund for carrying on the war, 
and keeping the colonies: in a good condition of defence: to 
this purpofe he propofes that ‘ the dury on all fugars from our 
* fugar iflands, which is now paid in the iflands themfelves, 
* fhould be made payable in North- America; to which might 
be added a duty of one penny fer gallon on molafles, and 
* ewo pence per ga'lon on all rum exported into North. Ane- 





* rica; orelie a tax, not exceeding twenty fhilling, to be laid “ 
* on every thoufand acres of land.” 
We muft remark, that this gentleman does not pretend to i! 


any perfonal knowledge of the countries he treats of, nor have 
we any aflurance of the authenticity of his relations or com- 
- —putations: however, "tis certain, he has made fome very per- 





tinent reflections. Lb : 
XVII. The prefent State of North-America, &c. Part I. 
4to. 2s. Dodfley. 


This firtt part contains only three chapters, of cight, which we | 
are told, the whole of this performance is intended to confit of : 
jn thefe we find very little but wha has been retailed before, either , 
in the Magazines or News papers. Our author, indeed, endeavours 
. to controvert the accufation brought by the writer of the pre- 
ceding pamphlet, relative to the il] treatment Of the Jedians ; 


he has alfo promifed to give, in a fubfequent part, ‘ a plan for | P 

* extirpating the Fren:h, and their Z:dians, out of his majefty’s | = 

* North-American territories, Sc. without any expence to Great re 

* Britain, except the regular troops fhe has in that country, and oh 

* the men of war that are, or may be, employed there.’— de 

When it comes, we fhall not fail to apprize our readers of its = 

appearance ; in the mean while, let us be permitted to obferve, f ‘ 

that thefe popular topics make almott as many, and as judicious, L  ¢ 

writers as politicians. The fubject is popular, intereiting, and : 

likely, in the prefent fituation of affairs, to occafion the con- 

fumption of a good deal of paper: which (paper being now Base 

become a confiderable article in the Briti/ manufactory) 1s a th 

confideration that cannot but place our author as high in the fe 

efteem of every Britif> pstriot—as any other author onght to ; om 
be placed, whofe writings are not more voluminous ; for guan- 

tity always claims precedency, in matters of trade. L fy 

pr 

*,* The remainder of this Catalogue will be given in the Hi 

Appendix. or 
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ArT. tx. A new Englith Tranflation of the Plalms from the 
original Hebrew, reduced to metre by the late Bifbop Hare: 
with notes critical and explanatory, illuftrations of many paf- 
fages drawn from the claffics; and a preliminary differtation, 
in which the truth and certainty of that learned prelate’s happy 
difcovery is fiated and proved at large. By Thomas Edwards, 
A. M. fellow of Clare-hall, Cambridge. Printed at Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 6s. B. Dod. 


HE defign of the author in this work was, he tells us, 
to make Bifhop Hare’s difcovery of the Hebrew metre 
better known; to fhew its truth and certainty, and to 
prove, that, by a judicious application of it, great light may be 
thrown upon the poetical parts of the Hebrew fcriptures. ‘The 
reafon why the bifhop’s hypothefis is not generally approved, 
he intimates, is a prejudice arifing either from an over-haft 
determination, or a too fcrupulous veneration for the Hebrew 
text. ‘ When the reafonings,’ fays he, ¢ on which a certain, 
* as well as ingenious, hypothefis is built, are not thoroughly 
‘ apprehended and underftood, nor duly weighed and confi- 
* dered, they will-of courfe rather perplex and confound, than 
‘enlighten and convince, the mind.’ Whether this be 
the cafe here, an impartial examination of the fcheme it- 
felf, to which the attention of the public is hereby claimed, 
muft determine. 

In the preliminary differtation, after mentioning feveral un- 
fuccefsful attempts to recover the rules of the Hebrew metre, he 
proceeds to give a diftinct account of the procefs of Bifhop 
Hare’s inveitigation, which was in general as follows.—In 
order to determine the length of the ver/iculi, or lines, which 
he faw was incifpenfibly neceflary for difcovering the metre 
Rey. Appenp, Vol. XII, Kk he 
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he had recourfe to one of the alphabetical pfalms, viz. the 
114th; for here, as he obferves, the boundaries of the lines 
are afcertained, as each begins with a new letter, according to 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet: and from a careful obfer- 
vation of the number of feet in each line, the quantity of the 
fyllables, &c. he made the following remarks, to which his 
whole hypothefis may be reduced. 1. That the ftanzas, or 
verfes, in the pfalms, and confequently in all the other poeti- 
cal parts of the Hebrew fcriptures, confift of ver/ficuli, either 
of an even or odd number of fyllables; or, in other words, 
either trochaicks, or iambicks.—2. ‘That the ver/iculi of the 
fame ftanza are of one kind: either trochaicks or iambicks; 
but do not always contain the fame number of fyllables refpec- 
tively. —3. That it is not neceflary that the ftanzas fhould 
contain two verficuli only, but that they confift of two or 
more, as both the fenfe and metre will fhew. And, 4. That 
in the Hebrew poetry the quantities of fyllables are not at- 
tended to; and that confequently the feet confift only of two 
fyllables. Befides the arguments in favour of this fcheme, 
drawn from thefe alphabetical pfalms, which, when wrote in 
the form of an acroftic, (as he fuppofes they originally were) 
plainly fhew, that they were compofed in metre, our author 
pleads the authority of the antient verfions ; and obferves, that 
wherever this metre requires a departure from the prefent 
reading, they for the moft part juftify the alteration.—The 
truth of the hypothefis, he apprehends, is farther confirmed 
from a comparifon of fimilar paflages; for where any thing is 
wanting to complete the metre, it may be fupplied from the 
corcfpondent paflave. ‘To enable the reader to judge of the 
force of this argument, he has added a lift of fuch texts as an- 
{wer to one another at the end of the book.—In the conclufion 
of the diflertation, he confiders an objection, that has been 
made to the bifhop’s hypothefis, viz. That as the true pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew is loft, it muft be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impoflible, to fix the nature of the meafures. To 
this he anfwers, that the difcovery of the Hebrew metre does 
not depend upon knowing the quantity of the fyllables; and 
endeavours to prove, from feveral inftances, that no regard at 
all is paid to the quantities, but that the fame fyllables, in dif- 
ferent pleccs, are made both long and fhort.—But it might 
jufily have been expected, that one who appears in vindication 
of an hypothefis, whofe credit is not as yet fully eftablifhed, 
fhould be more particular than this author has been, in his enu- 
meretion of objeétions, and his anfwers to them.—It might 
pei haps have been worth our author’s while, to have confidered 
that critical examination of this hypothelis in the Univerfal 
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Hiftory, before the publication of his work, which he feems 
not to have done ; many objections are there urged, of 
which he has taken no notice; nor has he made any ule of the 
hints there given, for saat the Hebrew metre with 
more accuracy, by proceeding nearly in the fame method with 
the bifhop. 

As to the ¢ranflation, the reader may form fome judgment 
of its merit, by the fpecimen, with which we fhall conclude 
this article. 

The notes, which take up more than one-third of the book, 
chiefly contain emendations of the Hebrew text, pointed out 
by the metre, and illuftrations of fome paflages, drawn from 
the claffics, together with an explanation of the moft difficult 
places. He has made great ufe of Hare and Mudge, as he 
acknowledges; but fhews he is no dupe to authorities, by fre- 
quently departing from them. 

Psa I. 

‘ 1, How happy the man, who followeth not the council of 
* the wicked, nor perfifteth in the way of finners, nor fitteth 
* in the aflembly of {coffers ; 

‘ 2. But whofe delight is in the law of “fehovah, and who is 
* meditating upon his law day and night! 

* 3. For he is like a tree planted by ftreams of water, which 
‘ yieldeth its fruit in its feafon, and whofe leaf withers not ; 
* and he is profperous in all his undertakings. 

‘ 4. Itis not fo with the wicked; but they are like the chaff 
‘ which the wind fcatters : therefore * 

‘ 5. The wicked will not ftand in judgment; nor finners in 
€ the affembly of the righteous. 

* 6. For Febovah approves the way of the righteous; but 
* the way of the wicked will come to nothing.’ 

Psatm XXIII. 

‘ 1. Jehovah is my fhepherd, therefore | fhall want nothing: 
‘he makes me lie down in green paftures: he leads me to 
* foft-flowing ftreams: 

‘ 2. He reftoreth my foul; he conducteth me in the paths 
* of righteoufnefs for his name’s fake. 

* 3. Even tho’ I walked through a vale overfpread with a 
* deadly fhade, I fhould not fear; for thou wouldft be with 
* me; thy crook and thy ftaff would comfort me, 

* 4. Thou furnifheft out a table before me in the fight of 
‘my enemies; thou anointeft my head with unguerits; and 
* my cup overflows. 


* N.R. This word is joined to the 4th verfe, on account of 
ihe metre. 
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‘ 5. Doubtlefs thy goodnefs and favour will follow me alf 
¢ the days of my life; and I fhall dwell in the houfe of Fee 
© hovah for ever.’ 

Psarm CX. 


¢ x. An oracle of Fehovah unto my lord: (in our verfion 
The Lord faid unto my lord) * {it thou at my right hand, until 
¢ J fhall have made thy enemies thy footftool. | 

© 2. Fehovah will fend thy powerful fceptre (the rod of thy 
‘ ftrength) from out of Sion; reign thou in the midft of 
‘ thine enemies. 

< 3. A voluntary multitude of people will be with thee upon 
¢ the holy mountains, in the day of thy armament ; thy young 
€ converts will be as numerous as the drops of morning-dew, 
[In our verfion, Thy people fhall be willing in the day of thy 

ower, in the beauties of holine/s from the womb of the morning : 

thou haft the dew of thy youth.] 

© 4. Jehovah hath {worn irreverfibly, Thou art a prieft 
© for ever, after the order of Melchi/edeck. 

¢ 5. The Lord at thy right hand will crufh kings in the 
© day of his wrath. | 

© 6. He will execute judgment among the heathen ; he will 
¢ fill them with dead bodies; he will crufh the heads of his 
« enemies in great numbers againft the earth. [In our verfion, 
he fhall wound the heads over many countries.) 

‘ 7, He will drink of the brooks in the way; therefore he 
¢ will lift up his head.’ | 

As the author’s verfion of the third verfe of this pfalm is 
fo different from the common tranflation, we fhall add his note 
upon the paflage, which is as follows: 
© Ver. 3. A voluntary, Sc. Inthe Hebrew text, FAQS WY 
which iome render, populus tuus erit fummé voluntarius: 
others, populus tuus numerofus erit, Sc. But both the fenfe 
and metre fhew, that jem is wanting, and that for pammeca, 
fhould be read pimmece, [Lxx. wslaoe.] It is evident like- 
wife from the metre, that *~ fhould be inferted before D492, 
as in pfalm Ix. ver. 8. and that for 5t9 9, the 4 being ex- 
punged, we fhould read “13, and place it before DMS. 
Laftly, for "93. Bifhop Hare would read with St. ‘ferom, 
M473. With thele alterations and emendations (no lels 
warranted by the fenfe than the metre) the verfe will ftand 
thus : 
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Yimmeca Yam nedabat 

Jehi, Sejom treleca 

Beharre kodef{b ; cetal 
Mereviem nafhtrar jalduteca. 
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s And the meaning of it feems plainly this, that when Chrift 
‘ prauld fend forth his army to conquer and fubdue the world, 
‘namely, the apofiles, who by means of this fpiritual armour, 
¢ the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghoft, were to convert both 
* Fews and Gentiles to the Chriftian faith; that then, (the in- 
¢ ipired prophet foretells) @ valuntary multitude of people would 
¢ be with him upon the holy mountains; (i. ¢. in Jerufalem) or, 
‘in other words, great numbers would moft willingly embrace 
‘ his religion there: in fhort, that the converts to it in Fe- 
‘ rufalem and other places, where his apoftles would publifh 
‘ and propagate his doctrines, would be as numerous as the 
‘ drops of the morning-dew. 

¢ The expreffion ver. 7. He will drink, &c. he fuppofes is 
‘ taken from foldiers, who, upon a hafty march, or in purfuit 
‘of the enemy, quench their thirft at any water they meet 
‘with in the road, and will not go out of their way for bet- 
‘ter refrefhment ; but purfue their march with unwearied 
‘ diligence, and defpife all hardfhips and difficulties, in order 
‘ to get an advantage over their adverfaries.’ j 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that it is 
certain, from the particular formation of the Hebrew language, 
that it naturally runs into Trochaics and Jambics. From this 
mechanical caufe, the whole book of Gene/is, and the chapters 
of proper names in the Chronicles, are as much metrica/ as the 
Song of Mofes, or any part of the book of P/a/ms. AA late 
excellent author has drawn directly oppofite conclufions from 
the very data on which Bifhop Hare grounds his demon/lration ; 
intending thereby to evince the great uncertainty of fuch rea- 
foning, and its inadequatenefs for the purpofes of correcting the 


Hebrew {criptures. Bil-—# 





ART. Lx1. The Modern Hiftory, by way of fequel to Mfr. Rollin’s 
ancient hiftary. Vol. 1. Containing the biftory of China. 1. 
A general idea of their hiftory.—2. A defcription of their * 
country. —3. An account of their government.—4. Of their 
commerce, arts, and fciences.—s§. Of their religion, manners, 
and particular cufioms.—6. A fuccin defcription of fome king- 
doms that are tributary to China. —Aljo the natural hijtory of 
China. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 5s. Knapton. 


Ccording to the model of the ingenious original, pro- 
fefledly followed in this fpecimen of modern hiitory, its 
compiler declares his defign of confining himteif chiefly to the 
following particulars: ¢ In the firft place, to give as clear an 
* We would recommend it to the tranflator to avoid this inaccu- 
racy in his future volumes. 
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€ account as poffible of the original and progrefs of ever 

¢ people and nation, and alfo to point out the particular 
© epocha, and moft remarkable circumftances of their efta- 
‘ blifhment, the order of their dynafties, their moft renowned 
¢ princes, and moft confiderable revolutions.’— Next, to exhi- 
bit ‘ an accurate defcription of the fituation, extent, and ]i- 
mits of their country, of their principal towns, and the cu- 
riofities they contain, together with their monuments of art, 
and productions of nature.—And Jaftly, to give an account 
of the particular genius of each people, their form of govern- 
ment, arts, fciences, religious worfhip, manners and cuf.- 
toms.” Thus far our author accords in his plan, (tho’ he 
he has inverted his method) with Mr. Rollin, who confiders 
thefe as the moft important and inftructive objects of hiftory, 
and, confequently, more immediately deferving the ftri@eft at- 
tention of the hiftorian. 

Long recitals of military exploits are freely, and not inju- 

dicicufly, condemned by our compiler ; ¢ whereas,’ fays he, 
‘ to reprefent to the mind, as it were, by review, in a moving 
picture, every thing that is moft remarkable in the origin 
and advancement, the profperity and declenfion, of a people; 
to unfold the fyftems of their politics, and religion, and to 
give a juft idea of their power and induftry; and to add to 
thefe different views, a faithful defcription of their manners 
and ufages, together with a particular account of their fe- 
veral occupations and entertainments, and their ceconomy in 
private life: this is what few writers of hiftory have under- 
taken, and ftill fewer executed to the fatisfaction of the 
public.’ 
After fo liberal a cenfure of other hiftorians, we conceived 
the hope of feeing their defects, in a great meafure, fupplied 
by this work ; but greatly has the perufal of it difappointed us: 
It were much to have been wifhed, that our author had as 
carefully attended to Mr. Rollin’s example, in avoiding the 
dry fterility of epitomes, as in retrenching the fuperfluous luxu- 
riance of long biffories: the latter, indeed, often prove a fevere 
exercife of the reader’s patience; neverthelefs, it ought to have 
been remembered, that the former feldom convey fufficiently 
diftinét ideas to inguifitive minds. 

The remaining records of antient hiftory, particularly of 
the Zigyptians and Babylonians, (which are the confefled ob- 
jects of our compiler’s imitation) are but few, and thofe few 
perplexed and uncertain; wherefore Mr. Rollin’s concifencls 
muy te confidered as the confequence of real judgment, efpe- 
cially as he profeffes to have wrote principally for the inftruc- 
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tion of youth; tho’ even here we find him, a6 he himfelf ex- 
prefles it, fearful of /poiling the incidents by being too ftudious of 
brevity *: and had this judicious writer employed his pen in 
delineating the hiftory of an extenfive, potent, and /fil/ flou- 
rifbing empire, remarkable for its numerous revolutions, fingu- 
lar in its policy, and the manners of its inhabitants, commer- 
cially connected with almoft every ftate in Europe, and abound- 
ing with plenty of interefting materials, [fuch is China] it 
may be no unreafonable prefumption, that he would have re- 
Jaxed more than a little of that fuccin¢ctnefs which he thought 
neceflary to obferve with refpect to nations, of whom little 
more is truly know, than that they once exifted a power- 
ful people. | 

But to take a more diftin&t view of this publication: its ar- 
rangement in fix parts is {pecified in the title; each of thefe 
parts is divided into chapters, the general contents of which 
we fhall lay before our readers in the order they ftand.—Part I. 
Chap. 1. curforily treats of the origin of the Chinefe, their ex- 
travagant pretenfions to antiquity, the objections to thofe pre- 
tenfions made by different writers, and concludes in favour of 
the certainty of their being an antient people: with what pro- 
priety our author then has ranked the Chine/e among moderz 
nations +, we are not able to guefs.—Chap. 2. confiders ge- 
nerally by what gradations the Chine/e empire arrived to its 
prefent extent and grandeur.—Chap. 3. is intended to give a 
more particular account of the Chine/e dynatties ; the hifto 
of twenty-two revolutions, comprehending near four thoufand 
years, according to their chronology, is here comprifed in lefs 
than thirteen moderately printed pages.—Chap. 4. is entitled, 
Of the celebrated emperors of China: out of two hundred and 
thirty-fix monarchs mentioned by other hiftorians to have pof- 
fefled this empire, our compiler has thought only ten worth 
his notice, and of thefe he has given but very few particulars ; 
thofe who have read Du Halde may poffibly be of opinion, 
that our author might, advantageoufly, have enlarged his lift of 
princes, or, at leaft, have made a more judicious choice of 
the few he chofe to celebrate. Mr. Ro/itm did not think it ins 
confiftent with his propofed brevity, to fpecify, with much 
greater exactnefs, the kings of Egypt, even during the firft 
period of their hiftory. : 


* Rollin’s preface to his antient hiftory. 

+ Our author begins this modern hiflory with the Chine/e, as be. 
ing (to ufe his own words) ‘ the molt antient and molt confiderable 
* ef all modern nations.” 
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The fecond part confifts of five chapters: the two firft of 
which are employed in a topographical defcription of Ching 
and its dependent provinces.—Chap, 3. treats of public works 
and buildings, as triumphal arches, temples, the great wall, 
canals, bridges, and highways.—Chap. 4. gives fome account 
of the lakes and rivers in China, the country barks, and the 
inexpertnefs of the Chinefe in the art of navigation.—Chap. 5, 
is appropriated to the natural hiftory of China. After fo em- 
phatical a mention of this head in the title-page, we naturally 
expected to have found it treated with a peculiar precifion: 
about thirty-four pages are devoted to this fervice, in which 
our author profeffes to confider the climate of China, its foil 
agriculture, and fruits; remarkable trees and plants, quadru- 
peds, birds, fifth, reptiles, and infects ; foffils and minerals: 
fome mention is, indeed, made of cach of thefe particulars, 
but too fuperficially to afford much fatisfaction to a curious 
reader. Few medicinal piants, or dying drugs, which are no 
improper fubjects of natural hiftory, are noticed here ; and the 
few that are, with little accuracy. 

The third part conveys a tolerable idea of the Chine/e poli- 
tical economy: Chap. 1. gives a general view of their go- 
vernment. Among other fingularities, an extraordinary kind 
of Gazette, publifhed daily at Pe-4ing, feems, not the leaft, de- 
ferving of notice: this paper is confined merely to a relation 
of domeftic occurrences, more particularly to the good or evil 
adminiftration of the magiftrates; but what makes it the 
more remarkable is, that fhould they, who have the care of 
conducting it, * prefume to affirm for truth, any thing of a 
doubtful nature, be guilty of any wilful equivocation, or 
dare to put any conftructions of their own upon facts, they 
would be liable to capital punifhment. In the year 1726, 
two of thefe gazetteers were condemned to fuffer death for 
publifhing falfhoods.” What would become of our London 
news-writers, were any fuch law to take place among us ?— 
Chap. 2. enters into a more particular detail of the govern- 
ment; the power and titles of the emperor, the honours paid 
to, and the duties expected from him; the funétions of the 
literary and military mandarines, with their refpective depart- 
ments; the ftate of the army and the revenue ;are all feparately 
confidered here.—Chap. 3. mentions fome of their laws and 
remarkable cuftoms; more efpecially relating to their forms of 
adminiftring juftice, and the methods of punifhing criminals. 

We come now to the fourth part, which is applied to the 
commerce, manufactures, arts, and {fciences of the Chinefe. 
-—In chap, 1. that moft important article, commerce, is dif- 
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patched within the compafs of four pages.—-Chap, 2. defcribes 
the Chinefé money, weights, and meafures.—Chap. 3. treats, 
tho’ very flightly, of their filk and porcelain manufactures ; 
their paper, ink, manner of writing, and method of print» 
ing.— Their {kill in the fciences is the fubject of chap. 4. 
wherein fome notice is taken of their philofophy, geometry, 
arithmetick, aftronomy, phyfig eloquence, hiftory, poctry, 
dramatic performances, and mufic; to thefe are added, a few 
remarks on the Chinefe language, and a fhort account of their 
method of inftruéting children ; mention is alfo made here of 
their canonical books. 

Chap. 1. of the fifth part, treats of the different fects of re- 
ligion proper tothe Chinefe ;—Chap. 2. of the religions of lef- 
fer note, the worlhip of the great Lama, introduced by the 
Tartars; the ftace of judaifm, mahometanifm, and chriftiani- 
ty.—Chap. 3. informs us of fome cuftoms of thefe people, as 
ie ceremonies of their marriages, funerals, feftivals, public 
rejoicings, manner of eating, general behaviour, particular ce- 
remonials of {aluting, vifiting, and writing letters ; their modes 
of drefs; and a fhort fketch of their character. 

The tributary kingdoms mentioned to be the fubjeét of the 
fixth part, are Tonquin, Cochinchina, and Corea, 

Such are the contents of this, not very large, volume ; ma- 
ny of thefe numerous articles are truely interefting, and de- 
ferved a much more accurate treatment: our author feems nei- 
ther to have wanted talents nor materials for a more complete 
hiftory; whether precipitation, or his plan, occafioned his 
huddling together fo many particulars within fo very narrow a 
compafs, is not with us to determine ; but we venture to fay, 
had he allowed himfelf larger fcope, he wou'd have contribut- 
ed much more to the inftruction, as well as entertainment of 


his readers, L 





ART, Lx11. Continuation of Pontoppidan’s Natural Hiftory of 
Norway. See the Review for June. 


T appears from a preface to the fecond part, which treats of 
the living productions of that kingdom, that it was not pub- 
lifhed till a year after the firft, which delay was occafioned by 
avery great fre happening at Bergen, in Auguff 1751. We 
fhall have occafion to cite a paflage from it in the progrefs of 
this abftraét ; to render which as brief, and yet as comprehen- 
five, as poflible, we fhall fay very little of fuch animals as they 
have 
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have in common with ourfelves, unlefs where they are very 
differently circumftanced. 

Their horfes are generally fmall, but well made, plump an@ 
ftrong, looking well on fcanty food: they are always full of 
fpirit and courage, being very feldom gelt, and are ufually 
an over-match for the bears, whom they are often obliged to 
encounter. If the ftone-horfe*has a mare or gelding with him 
at fuch a juncture, he generoufly puts them behind him, and 
attacks the bear with his fore-legs; if he turns about to kick 
with his hind-legs, he is ruined, the bear, who has dowble his 
ftrength, inftantly leaping, and fixing on his back, when the 
poor horfe gallops on, till he drops down from the lofs of 
blood. 

Their cows and oxen are fmall, and yield very little tallow ; 
and our author obferves, that in the coldeft climates, the fat 
of animals grows chiefly between the fkin and the fleth, for 
their greater warmth. Inthe fpring, when they are firft turn- 
ed out, the farmers make a large fire, called Boe-i/d, which 
the cattle Jay themfelves round about, and which ufes them to 
keep together, and look for the houfe when they are ‘to be 
milked. Boughs and leaves are faved in fummer, for their 
winter provender ; frefh leaves and branches are given them in 
the fpring; and, on the coafts, even cods heads, and other 
fifhes bones, which affect their milk difagreeably : all which, we 
imagine, would be very indifferently received by our Englifh 
cows. The Norwegians, however, give them fometimes a 
falt herring, which they confider as a treat for cows: but a falt 
mackarel is found pernicious to them. 

Sheep are fometimes brought from England to Norway, but 
degenerate in the third and fourth generation, fo as to be very 
little preferable.to thofe of the country; which we may con- 
clude, from this conceffion, to be but indifferent. 

The Norwegians, our author fays, are very fond of goats, 
and keep too many of them, as they are hurtful to trees: but 
this fondnels is eafily accounted for, as they will come at grafs 
where no other graminivorous animal can, and in places where 
men cannot climb. Indeed, the goats themfelves get fome- 
times into fuch afituation, that they cannot go backwards or 
forwards, up or down: when the poor animal ftands braying 
upon fome edge or extremity ; on which occafion his owner will 
fuffer himfelf to be let down by a rope of a hundred fathoms, 
and dragged up again with his goat. “ Moft of the fuet, that is 
tranfported from Norway, is that of goats: feventy or eighty 
tiouland of their raw fkins being annually exported from Ber- 
gen. There is a certain phyfical particularity relating to this 
animal, 
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animal, which we cannot omit, tho’ the bifhop has only in- 
troduced it ina note, viz. Near Roftad there is a flat and 
naked field, the foil almoft white, with grey ftripes: It is 
found by experience to have a quality in it fatal to goats and 
kids, and to them alone, being harmlefs to all other animals, 
while thefe muft not fet a foot upon it; the inftant they do, 
they drop down, ftretch out their legs, their tongue hangs out 
of their mouth, and they die if they have not prefent help, 
[ which, we fuppofe, can only, or efpecially, confift in removing 
them]. No grafs or vegetable grows on it: the very ftones 
have the fame quality. A gentleman on the fpot aflured the 
author, that in the midft of winter it has not that effect; in au- 
it is the ftrongeft. 

They have few hogs in Norway, being chiefly fupplied from 
Denmark. There feems to be nothing fingular in their dogs 
or cats: of the latter they have large wild ones, whofe fkins 
are valuable ; but thefe, indeed, could only be named en pa/- 
fant, in the account of tame domeftic animals. 

The number of their deer is greatly lefiened by that of their 
wolves. Hares are frequent, and change to {now-white in 
winter: they catch mice in the woods like cats, and purfue 
them under the fnow. They have very few rabbits, which, 
he fays, are of the hare kind; by which, we fuppofe, he 
means hairy-footed, fuch being common in fome parts of 
America. Whether our own hares catch field-mice, and are 
thence called Pu/s, we fubmit to our {portfmen. 

Their E//dyr, or elks, are few, and limited to one fmall 
diftriét. Their principal food is elm or afpen leaves. ‘Their 
legs are fo long, in proportion to their bodies, that aman may 
ftand upright under their bellies. Their horns are flat and 
broad, ‘ with fmall points about the edge. It is a harmlefs 
creature, and keeps near the houfes in winter. 

The rein-deer, peculiar to the northern climates, has been 
often defcribed, and is drawn in fome northern maps. The 
branches of their horns, which horns are covered with furr, 
are carried forwards as well as backwards ; when they get new 
ones, they appear at firft to be covered with a fort of fkin, and 
till they come to a finger’s length, may be cut like a faufage, 
and are delicate eating, evenraw. In that part bordering on 
Sweden [Finmark] they abound greatly, wild and tame, and 
make the principal riches of the inhabitants, whom they feed, 
cloath, and carry, “Their tendons ferve for fewing thread. 
They live chiefly on leaves, buds, birch catkins, and in win- 
ter on mofs, and eat very little: which feems a proper qualifi- 
cation for the animals there. ‘They are tormented in warm 
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weather with a fly, which lays its eggs under their fkins, and 
produces a worm. 

Hurtful beafts are called Udyr. The Biorn, or bear, is the 
moft frequent ; of which they have three forts, without reck- 
oning the white bear. We fhall not defcribe an animal fo 
commonly expofed here, but mention a well attefted circum- 
ftance, which, however ftrange, is more horrid. Tho’ they 
are only upon the defenfive againft mankind, except dur- 
ing the nurture of their cubs, yet they have an inftin& of 
the condition of a pregnant woman, and with all their might 
will ftrive to get the fatus, which is a morfel they greatly co- 
vet. Acclergyman, who related this to the bifhop, was him- 
felf incredulous of it, till he faw the experiment made with a 
se, tame bear faftened in his yard, who had never before 

een mifchievous ; but on leading a woman with-child near 
him, he roared and tore about fo, that they were obliged to 
fhoot him inftantly. An inefte€tual attempt of a wild bear to 
get into another clergyman’s houfe, whofe wife was alfo preg- 
nant, 1s fubjoined. This is the more furprifing, as we are told 
afterwards, it has never been known that a bear hurts a 
child. His food, in neceffity, is roots, grafs, &c. but animal 
food is what he chiefly relifhes; tho’, they fay for certain, 
that, in the place where he ufually refides, he will take but one 
fheep, or other beaft, from aman, Many inftances are an- 
nexed of the great contrivance of this creature, in times of 
danger. If he finds himfelf mortally wounded, to rob the 
huntfman of his hide, which he knows he comes for, if there 
be a deep water near him, he lays hold of a very large ftone, 


and plunges himfelf in. ‘This founds much like the beaver’s , 


caftrating himfelf, when he cannot efcape the hunter; but the 
good bifhop, whe had before admitted the hiltories of {port{- 
men and anglers were liable to be doubted, tells us, at the 
iame time, he had got many corroborating accounts of credi- 
ble faétsamong them. A fat bear ham isin great efteem, and 
generally ferved up at a wedding-featt. 

The wolf, Ulve, is accounted much more troublefome in 
Norway. In hard winters he will run into farmers yards, even 
after dogs, and fometimes devour them at the kennel: but 
tho’ he is extremely fierce, it is only againft the fearful, not 
attacking even the deer, while they are on the defenfive: and 
yet, in extreme hunger indeed, and particularly upon the ice, 
he will take away a horfe from a fledge. If caught in a wolf 
pit, out of fear he touches no other animal who has fallen in- 
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The lynx, in the Norway diale& Goupe, is fmaller than a 
wolf, but as fierce and dangerous. He is of the tyger or cat- 
kind, and, when affaulted by the dog, he throws himfelf im- 
mediately upon his back ; but on the dog’s feizing him in this 
pofture, he fleas him alive with his fharp claws. In the day- 
time thefe animals lie hid, and fteal upon their prey, which their 
fharp eyes difcover at a great diftance. They are notable at un- 
dermining a fheep-fold ; but one of them being difcovered at this 
fubterraneous work by a he-goat, the latter watched till his 
head came forth, but, before his body was extricated, butted 
him fo effe&tually with his horns, as to kill him, in the grave of 
his own digging. , 

They have white, red, and black foxes, of which the laft 
is the derceft, and his fkin the moft valuable. The fubtilty 
of this quadruped is every where notorious, A perfon was 
furprized on feeing a fox near a fifherman’s houfe, laying a 
parcel of cods heads in a row, till he obferved the fox hide 
himfelf behind them, and fhap up the firft crow that came for - 
a bit of them. 

The Ferven, or glutten, is fuppofed to infeft few other 
countries. He is fhaped fomething like a long dog, having 
thick legs, and very fharp teeth and claws: he attacks and de- 
vours all he can poffibly conquer. He is black, variegated 
with brown and yellowith ftreaks, his furr fhining like da- 
mafk, and the hair foft and precious, whence the huntfmen 


- endeavour to kill him without firing, (tho’ difficult) by fhooting 


him with a bow and blunt wooden arrows, a common method 
of taking many animals who have valuable furrs, The ac- 
count of his fqueezing himfelf, when gorged, between two 
trees, is confirmed here; when thus employed, it is a commo- 
dious time for catching him. A perfon of probity affured our 
author, that a live Ferven he had chained to a ftone wall did 
not decline the very itones and mortar, but eat into the wall. 

The Haaren, or marten, is like a great brown wild cat. 
They fmell difagreeably, and their bite is bad: they are of 
two kinds. 

The Norway fquirrels, called Egernet and Ikhorn, are grey, 
and their fkins, called Graa Werck, are much valued by the 
ladies. 

The ermin, called Roe/e Cat, from hiding among rocks, is 
not greatly different from the Dani/h weazel. The furr is 
much more common than formerly, and that of Norway, 
which does not turn yellow like the Ruffian, is moft efteemed, 
even at Peterfburgh. They catch mice like cats, but eoos 
are their chief delicacy. Itis a {mall creature, yet fometimes 
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kills either the elk or bear, by creeping into his ear when afle 

and making a fecure lodgment with its fharp teeth, upon 
which the great beaft runs about, roars, becomes faint, drops, 
and dies. He feizes too the fleeping Orn, or eagle, and con- 
tinues gnawing him while the bird flies, till he drops with the 
great effufion of blood. Our author juftly doubts the truth of 


their going through the fire, rather than through theleaft dirt; but . 


adds, wherefoever he goes, with all his cleanlinefs, he ftinks 
worfe than the polecat, particularly during their frequent coj- 
tion, both the fexes being remarkably lafcivious. 

Much has been wrote about that moft contriving and labo- 
rious animal the beaver. Tohe tail of it, our author fays, js 
accounted by fome a delicious difh; and the roman catholics 
reckon that part fifh, but the reft meat. This tail, which is 
covered with fcales, and weighs feveral pounds, cannot lon 
bear to be out of water, which obliges them to build in fuch 
a manner, that they can at pleafure have it fufpended in wa- 
ter. Their extraordinary art in building has been often de- 
fcribed. Our author fays nothing of the fable of its caftrat- 
ing ittelf. 

Of their porcupine, Pind/wiin, it is only obferved, that he 
often conveys himfelf into the bears holes, who, annoyed with 
his numerous prickles, and unable to be revenged on him, 
leaves him in pofleffion of it. | 

Tho’ they have foreft and water rats in Norway, they are 
reftrained to fome parts, and die in many, if brought there. 
But their Lemming, called, in Swedi/b, Fieldmuus, is attended 
with fome extraordinary circumftances, which our author re- 
lates pretty diffufely. He fays they are larger than a moufe, 
but lefs than a rat, and are of diiterent colours, black, with 
yellow and brown in ftreaks, and fome in fpots; with fmall 
eyes and ears, and long and fharp teeth. “They appear but 
once or twice in twenty years, but then advancing by many 
thoufands together, and making a vifible path-way, they cut 
off all that is green, feed, corn, and grafs, till they reack 
their appointed bounds the fea, in which they fwim a little 
about, and then fink and drown. ‘They are faid to move ina 
direct line, like the American land-crab, to the fea, and to 
bark at the peafants who oppofe their paflage, and bite at a 
{tick like a dog, whence fome call them Lombunde. The 
common people, and fome more philofophical, have an opi- 
nion of their falling out of the clouds, our author acknow- 
ledging fome are found dead on the rocks, which appear to 
be truck dead by a fall. But we refer the curious naturalift 
to the whole pailage, and content ourieives with fubmitting it 
to 
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to thofe who have have been peftered with what we term the 
Norway-rats here, whether the defcription of this Lemming 
will entirely correfpond with them. The figures of eight 
beafts are given in a plate referred to in this chapter. 

The ferpents and infects of Norway very properly make 
one of the fhorteft chapters. The ferpents are few, but little 
poifonous, and not found above Helgeland, where the temperate 
zone ends. ‘Their influence, or charming of birds, our au- 
thor had attefted to him by many credible witnefles, viz. that 
as one lies, he will raife his head about a quarter of a yard, 
with his mouth opened, till fome low flying bird comes per- 
pendicularly over him, when it will ftop, tho’ at fome fathoms 
height, and finding itfelf irrefiftably impelled, it begins to cry 
fadly, and drops directly into the ferpent’s mouth. We can 
entertain no juft doubt of the certainty of this fact ourfelves, 
in fome warmer climates: whether the effect be owing to ter- 
ror, to particular effuvia from the ferpent, or to fome ftill 
more inconceivable mode of animal magnetifm or attraction. 
The bifhop affures us, by the way, of his having feen (dead) 
aferpent, or young dragon, with feven heads and necks, on a 
thick body, with a long pointed tail, and four legs, covered 
with {mall fcales, at a merchant’s in Hamburgh ; which ferpent 
was taken at the plundering of Prague. 

Mott of their infeéts, and many more are known here; but 
he thinks the clufter-worm peculiar to Norway. It is pro- 
perly a Congeries of animals, not thicker than a bit of coarfe 
thread, and as long as an oat-corn, confifting of an immenfe 
number of {mall worms, extended a great way along the earth. 
Their food is unknown, whence it is inferred they fubfift on 
each other. A multitude of almoft invifible worms is brought 
in by fogs, accompanied with a wefterly wind from the ocean, 
which greatly injure vegetables. Others, more confpicuous, 
fall with the fnow, and are {till a greater peft. Some of their 
caterpillars faften their webs, like a tine gauze, tothe hawthorn- 
trees. The butterflies, into which one {pecies is transformed, 
are entirely blue. ‘They find fometimes in the ant-hills a ve- 
ry fragrant refin, called by the natives Nor/k-Virak, which 
the infect gathers from the refinous moifture of the fir-trees 
with his legs, and then moiftens and mafticates it into that 
form. ‘The bifhop defcribes fix water infeét:, the moft re- 
markable of which is the Cavallo marino, or little fea-horfe, 
having a head fomewhat like a horle, and its body, and curl- 
ed tail, divided into fections, like a caterpillar. ‘This chapter 
ends with a difguifition on the Conche-anatifere, or barnacles, 
which he juftly concludes never to become geefe, as fome 
have 
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have imagined, and which Afeyerus wrote a treatife to fups 
port. A copper-plate gives the forms of cight or nine infeéts 
referred to in this chapter. 

The birds of Norway employ near fifty pages, ‘and two cop- 
per-plates, which exhibit drawings of twelve. Indeed an 
other metlrod of defcribing birds is fo dry and defective, that 
as it could be little relifhed by any but profefted ornithologifts, 
and as it is not improbable that feveral of the birds named in 
the Danifh or Norwegian language, may inhabit or vifit this 
ifland alfo, we fhall contraét the two chapters of birds confi- 
derably, and prefent our readers with what appears leat com. 
mon, and moftcurious, on this head, to ourfelves, : 

The land-fowl of Norway make a lift of forty-feven. Thofe 
that live folely on fith are twelve; befides a variety of geefe 
and ducks, tame and wild. ‘The amphibious, frequenting the 
coaft, and living partly on fifh, partly on weeds, are nine- 
teen; befides gulls of different kinds. The flefh of fuch fithy 
birds as they eat, is qualified by being parboiled in vinegar be- 
fore dreffing : but the principal advantage of them is their fea- 
thers ; all their eggs not being equally good with hens eggs. 
Their manner of getting them and the birds is fomewhat illué- 


trated by a copper-plate : it is indeed extremely difficult and | 


dangerous, as they fometimes afcend, and at other times are 
let down upon fteep rocks, above two hundred fathoms per- 
penditular. There are particular people called bird-mer, 
who feem defigned by nature for it, and yet, after long prac- 
tice, many are deftroyed by it, fome being killed every year. 

The 4k, abird peculiar to Norway, as big as 4 large duck, 
will dive twenty fathoms deep : it is a great herring fifher, and 
is fometimes drawn up by a fifh-hook from that depth. 

The feathers of a kind of wild duck called Adder, peculiar 
to the north-fea, are fold, when pure, for two rixdollers per 
pound, being very foft and warm, and fo light and apt to ex- 
pand, that two handfu's, fqueezed together, are fufficient to 
filla down quilt, which is a covering, like afeather-bed, ufed 
there inftead of quilts and blankets. The flight of wild- 
gecfe in a wedge-like figure has been often obferved; to 
which our author adds, that the three foremoft, who are the 
fooncft tired, retreat behind, and are relieved by others, who 
are again fucceeded* by the reft in order. ‘The -Jmbrim, or 
great Northern diver, bigger than a goofe, have under each 
wingy in their body, two holes big encugh to admit a fift, in 
each of which they hide and hatch an egg fecurely. The bi- 
fhop fubjoins to this Relata refero, fed a fiurimis et conftanter 
relata. The-fo-Fugl, or Tyv, is denominated from rb 
other 
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ether birds of their prey, which he is too lazy to feek out for 
himfelf; but if he cannot get that from them, he is content 
with their excrement, which he catches the inftant they drop 
jt, as many have obferved. The Mufrt, or black-cap, a 
{mall land-bird, is hated, and caught in a trap, like mice; for; 
being very voracious of fiefh; he watches evety hole to get 
into the pantry, and will eat his way into the meat, like 2 
moufe. The Lund, or pope; is bigger than a pigeon, and 
has fo fharp and ftrong a bill, that his bite takes Out a large 
piece of flefh: his claws too are very fharp, and with both 
he-carties his enemy; the raven; out to fea, and dtowns hims 
before he quits his hold: The farmers affirm their Orn, or 
eagle, will fometimes attack a deerf in the following manner ; 
he foaks his wings in water, and then covéring thém with fand 
and gravel, flies againft the deer’s face, and blinds him for a 
time: the pain diftracting him, he ruh$ along with violence 
and frequently tumbling down a rock or precipice; breaks his 


“neck, and thus becomes the eagle’s prey. This fierce and 


ftrong bird, neverthelefs, is fometimes drowned by attacking 
& turbot ftrorigér than himfelf; and has been fplit up to the 
heck by ftriking one of his talons into the root of an elms 
hanging over a river, and the other into a large falmon clofe 
under, which; {pringing away, effe€ted this extraordinary exe- 
tution. The Siebenfchwantz, called alfo the Bohemian chat- 
terer, is feen here, tho’ feldom; dnd always folitary; from 
wherice it is conjeCtured to have been called the Micrepheenix : 
he is thought to is of the thrufh kind, and has a long tail, of 
red, blue, and yellow feathers, which give him 4 very glow- 
ihg appearance. Almoft at the efid of each feather of the 
wings, there is a fmall red bright fpot, like fealing wax. 
This laft particularity has been obferved in a bird of the fame 
fize, tho’ otherwife lefs gayly feathered, in the fouthern parts 
of America. But it is little furprizing that birds; who are 
well provided for long and expeditious journies, fhould be 
found in very different climates ; efpecially as one purpofe of 
their flight may be their procuring a place and temperature a- 
greeable fo their wants, and adapted to their conftitutions 
throughout the different feafons. 

The eggs of the Skarv, or Loon, which is larger than a 
duck, remain liquid after the utmoft boiling. The farmers 
take the birds by making a large fire under the rocks where 
they build, the fmoak and heat of which intoxicate them fo, 
that they drop down in heaps. Clufters of fwallows, in their 
torpid winter ftate, have fometimes been found by fifhermen, 
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among reeds and bufhes in lakes*. Of the Uzi, or owl, 
perhaps named from his deformity, they have two forts, which 
feem to have no peculiar diveriity from our own, except it be 
one, that if they hatch hens eggs, changed for their own, 
they devour the young, when they difcover them not to be of 
their fpecies. We clofe this abridgment of Norway birds, by 
a note of our author’s, which fays, that many of the Nordland 
farmers, who have fhares in a rock, make it their chief main- 
tenance, and even grow rich and confiderable in their ftation, 
if they keep many dogs; though their neighbours will take 
care that they fhall not, by keeping too many, deprive them 
of their advantages; neither is this fuffered by the govern. 
ment. 

The number of the different forts of fea and lake or river 
fifth in Norway are upwards of eighty. They are treated of 
alphabetically, and the figures of twenty-three are reprefented 
in three plates, North- America, and particularly. Newfound- 
land, excepted, our author thinks no place can equal Norway 
and Iceland for plenty of fifh; as he fuppofes the fhe!ter of the 
thick and continual flakes of ice in the fea, from the eightieth 
degree to the pole, to be the native country, as it were, and 
abode of the bett kinds. No other country in Europe, he fub- 
joins, is fitter for the ftudy of ichthyology, or the natural 
hiftory of fithes, than the diocefe of Bergen, and manor of 
Nordland. Undoubtedly their great plenty and variety are in- 
conteftable ; and as our moft reverend author is, with great con- 
fiftence to his function and character, particularly fond of a- 
doring the wifdom and goodnels of Providence, by a devout 
inveftigation of its final caufes, we may be allowed to fuggelt, 
in imitation of him, that Heaven intended the fecundity of their 
waters to compenfate for the indifference of their foil, as it 
feems to have done in fome other countries. Neverthelefs, 
as many forts of their fifh are common to different parts of 
the Brizi/h iflands, we fhall greatly contra& our account of 
the Norwegian fib, as we did that of their quadrupeds and 
birds. 

The Brigde, or fin-fifh, extends to forty feet, the liver 
alone yielding feveral cafks of oil. ‘Their back is armed with 
a high, round, and {harp bone, that tears open the bellies of 
other fifh : they are covered with a kind of hair refembling a 
horfe’s mane ; and are dreaded by the fifhermen, who often 


* Which inconteftable truth, our author remarks, has been 
groundleisly conwadicted by Mr. £dwares, in his natural hitory 


of birds. | 6 
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Natural Hiftory of Norway. ——— -§03 
fee therm. Their Floy-fi/ee, flying-fith, feems by the cut of 


it, to differ confiderably (tho’ not in fize) from the commort 
flying-fifh in the fouthern climates of the /t/antic, and indeed 
looks more like the fkeleton of a fifh, which may partly be ow- 
ing tothe figure of this being taken from a dry one. Themouth 
is properly a thick wide bill or beak, and the head is more like 
abird’s than a fifhe’s. In fhort it approaches nearer to the 
form of a volatile, than that of America. Our author fays no- 
thing of their being gregarious, or rifing in great flights, as 
the others do. There is akind of fhark, nineteen or twen 
feet long, whofe fkin is tanned, and prepared by the peafants 
for horfe-furniture. Their turbot is of fuch a fize, that one 
will cover a large table, and, falted down, wil] fill a cafk. 
The whale, and its fifhery, have been fo often defcribed, that 
we fhall only obferve, he commonly goes under a large thoal of. 
herrings, and takes in fuch a multitude of them, that his great 
diftention often fets him a roaring, which roaring refémbles. a 
long clap of thunder. One left by the ebb, and:killed by the 
peafants, contained 600 livecoed. A {maller fort, about thir- 
? feet long, frequently taken at the ifle of Farroe, and called 

oglingen, will remain {t:ll, while a rope is run through its 
éye-lid. Jts oil is fo very fubtil, that cafks for it mutt be 
made of the very clofeft wood. The fat, if eaten, immedi- 
ately tranfpires through the pores, and turns the perfon’s linen 
yellow. ‘The breed of carp imported into Norway dwindles 
remarkably. Our author gives a pretty long accvunt of the 
fea-calves, and the manner of taking thein, which kas no- 
thing that appears very new to us, and which nearly concludes 
his firft chapter of Norway fith. 

In the year 1752, 720,000 lb. weight Zverdupoize of dry ling 
were exported. The Lodde, or ftinking hth. isa ‘ea-fith, not 
unlike a herring, extremely fat, but not eatable, as its name may 
import; nay, they make the goats flefh uneatable, who fome- 
times feed upon them after they are caft up on the fhore b 
ftormy weather. The Lyr, or piper, a fea-fifh fmaller than 
the trout, is an excellent filh, whofe roe is acccunted a great 
delicacy. In treating of mackerel, we are informed, that a 
failor, going into the water to wafh, was fudden'y mitied, but 
rofe in two minutes to the furface, all over bloody, with vaf 
numbers of mackerel faftencd on him, which could fcarcely 
be forced to quit their hold, and not till it was too latey the 
man expiring. | 

The Rogn-Kal, {quare filh, or Offracion, is a remarkahlé 
falt-water tifh, feldom above a foot long, but broad, thick, 
end clumfy: the fatter itis, the more it approaches to a red 
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being otherwife greenifh. The body is but fmall, tho’ very 
well tafted, the reft of the fifh being of a cartilaginous 
nature. Our. author’s defcription is diffufe and particular; 
from which, and fome refemblance in the cut, we think it is, 
orhas a great affinity to what is called the /umpus here, at the 
fifhmongers. _Our author is not deficient in his account of the 
herring, and its great fifhery; but has not much that will ap- 
pear generally new here on the fubject. A hill of herrings, 
according to their fifhermen, reaches from the bottom to Re 
{urface, one or two hundred fathoms deep, and extends to z 
confidcrable circumference. The bifhop relates one fa&, of 
which he is well affured, and fays the whole city of Bergen 
can atteft its certainty, viz. That by one caft of the net in Sun- 
difiord, there were caught as many herrings as filled a hundred 
jaggers of a hundred tons burthen, which makes £0,000 tons, 
and which feems a miraculous draught indeed, and needs at leaft 
the verbum facerdotis, fuperadded to the te/ffimontum civitatis. 
The Gattomgive, or fea-cat of the Mediterranean, is found, 
tho’ not frequently, in Nordland, and feems to take its name 
from two long griftly flips, like whifkers, proje€ting from the 
nofe; the fkin is like an eel’s without, and the oil from the 
liver is reckoned an incomparable liniment for the eyes. This 
fifh is very frequent on fome parts of the continent of America, 
where it is often eat. The Steenbider, or wolf-fith, is deno- 
minated from cracking pebbles with its hard fharp teeth: they 
do not exceed two feet in length; yet, when they faften ona 
man, they never quit their hold till the bone cracks ; and prey 
chiefly on Jobfters. The frog-fifh, or fea devil, is an ugly 
monftrous kind of fifh, being particularly defcribed; but as 
there is acut of it, tothat we mutt refer the reader for a ftilt 
better defcription. Under the article of Torf, or cod, he gives 
us one method of catching them as follows, A Linie-va, or 
fifhing-line, is a rope feven or eight hundred fathoms long, to 
which are faftned about two hundred hooks,. which is then let 


down from a hundred to three hundred fathoms deep, and ex- 


tended on the bottom of the fea. From this to the furface of 
the water is carried another line, to which buoys are fixed to 
mark the place. When the Linie-va is drawn up, there is 
fometimes a cod, ling, tarbot, or fome other fifth, on every 
hook, Forty thoufand tons of Spanifh and French falt are an- 
nually imported to Bergen, for curing cod only. We are in- 
formed, that introducing the we of nets into cod-fifhing has 
eccafioned many fharp law-fuits, and much murmuring in the 
country ; the peafants and fifhermen agreeing, that an honeft 
man fL.ould oppofe all new difceveries, and infift on things re- 
- maining 
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maining as they were in the time of their forefathers; too 
common a prejudice with the meer populace in every country. 
Within twenty years paft they have annually exported, to 
Frav.’e, fifteen thip-loads of codsroe falted, befides a {mall quan- 
tity carried in French bottoms, which they ufe as bait, and ftrew 
jn the fea, for catching the Sardeller. The Valrufs, or feas 
horfe, is feen oftener at Spit/berg, than on the Norway coaft : 
there is acut of it, however, which exhibits two tufks which 
project from their mouth, that are eighteen inches long, and 
as good as ivory. ‘They are amphibious, and feen by-thou- 
fands together, being more like a horfe than a cow, tho’ dif- 
ferent from the Manatee, or fea-cow, which, we imagine, is 
confined to the warmer tracts of the ocean. 

The chapter concerning exfanguious fifth, whether cruftace- 
ous, teftaccous, or foft, deicribes feveral, which are very well 
known tous, and which we have fcarcely any occafion to men- 
tion, through any material difference from our own. Their 
mufcles are not confidered as eatable ; and the pearls taken from 
them are the property of the Queen of Denmaré alone, as one 
of the regalia of Norway. ‘They are taken from the frefh 
water mufcles in feveral rivers and brooks of Chri/tianfand; 
the intendant over the pearl fifhery having obliged our author 
with feveral obfervations on the pearl-mufcle. “The Bue Hum- 
mer, by fome called the hermit-fifh, is called the foldier in 
America: his head and body are cruftaceous, aud his tail foft, 
whieh he lodges in the empty turbinated fhells of other fhell- 
fifh. There is a very full and exact defcription of the Fulkier, 
or fea-urchin, which is termed the ftrangeit animal in the fea, 
and which is doubtlefs of a very fingular and curious ftruéture. 
The fhell is very well known; but our author, however cir- 
cumftantial in all other refpects, has not defcribed the fhape of 
the fifh within, which he fays is fmall, and black, or red. 
In fpring-time thirty or forty buffes are loaded with live lob- 
fters for London and Amfferdam only. One, eight inches long, 
is fold for a penny flerling; if fhorter, or wanting a claw, 
for a half-penny. Some credible perfons have affirmed, that 
at Udver the fifhermen often fee fuch large and frightful lob- 
fters, thetips of their claws being a fathom afunder, that they 
dare not attackthem. Craw-fith do not thrive there; but there 
is great plenty and variety of crabs. ‘There is a drawing of 
the prickly crab, and of a fingular kind of lobfter, called the 
lettered-lobfter, the fhell, on the back and fides, being varie- 
gated with marks like hieroglyphics. “The ink of the fkuttle- 
ifh, our author fays, may ferve for writing; if it drops on 
the hand, it burns like a cauftic; and the young, who are 
L}3 very 
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very numerous, eat their way through the female, who imme. 
diately dies. ‘There are drawings of three fpecies of ftar-fifh, one 
very fingular, by the bifhop, not unaptly, called Medufa’s 
head, by others termed the tea-iun, and by the Norwegians the 
Soe-navie. The Maneate, or fea-nettle, is compoled of a prete 
ty tenacious tranfparent flime or jelly, and marked with a 
crofs, fomewhat like a flower-de-luce, in the middle. The 
are blue, white, or red, and {wim, contract, and extend them- 
felves, tho’ Pliny contidered it as fomething between an ani- 
mal and vegetable: it fmarts and inflames where it touches, 
like a ncttle, and, in fhort, feems to be very much the fame 
with the fea-blubber of America. Four plates are appropriated 
to this chapter of exfanguious fifh, (by which are meant thofe 
without red blood) which contain forty-two drawings, 

We are prevented from concluding this article at prefent, 
by the compats we have been forced to-allow this abridgment of 
182 pages of the fecond part, in order to make it tolerably full 
and coherent. It will be obvious to every reader, that we have 
defcanted but little in the courfe of it, and feldom even tranf. 
cribed any reafoning from our learned author, in a work fo preg- 
nant with curious materials and appearances. The remaining 
three chapters, one concerning certain fea-montfters, or ftrange 
and uncommon fea animals; and twoconcerning the Norwegian 
nation, we prapofe to cqnclude in the Review for the prefent 


month. K 


ArT. Lxilt. Reflections on the antient Alphabet and Language of 
Palmyra. From the French of AZ. Abbé Barthelemy, of the 
royal academy of infcriptions and Belles-Lettres, and keeper of 
his moft Chrifiian Maye/ty’s cabinet of medals. Folio, 2s. 6d. 
Millar. 


ARIOUS have been the attempts of the learned to dif- 

cover the ancient alphabet and language of Palmyra: 
but thefe attempts, as Barthelemy obferves, inftead of putting 
us in the right road, only ierved to lead us more aftray; asif, 
in the natural progreis of our knowledge, it,were neceflary 
that error fhauld precede truth. 

About the beginning of the !aft century Gruter inferted, in 
his collection, a Palmyrene in{cription, copied from a marble, 
‘then in the pofieffion of Cardinal Carpegna at Rome, and 
thought the characters were Arabic: Fofeph Scaliger was ob- 
Jiged to confels his ignorance about them, though he boafted 
she wnderitood as many languages as might carry him over land 
toClica, without an uiterpreter, 
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Inv1691 fome Englifh merchanis of Aleppo, having vifited 
the ruins of Palmyra, found feveral infcriptions in an unknown 
character. “They copied fome of them haftily, and fent them 
immediately to England. ‘This difcovery was pompoufly pro- 
claimed; and as moft of the Palmyrene infcriptions were joined 
with others in Greek on the fame marble, it was aaturaily fup- 
pofed that one was a tranflation of the other; which circum- 
ftance gave hopes of recovering the ancient language of Pa/- 
myra, or, atleaft, the alphabet. But the Palmyrene infcriptions 
fent home were few in number, and fo carelefly copied, that 
there is {carce one in which entire words are not omitted, and 
fcarce a word in which radical letters are not wanting. This 
is not all; feveral copies of thofe infcriptions were handed a- 
bout; and, by that means, errors fo multiplied, that, there be- 
ifig no general rule by which the reading of a word could be 
afcertained, each enquirer was governed by the fyftem he chofe. 
to fupport. ‘Thofe unfurmountable difficulties determined Mr: 
Bernard, a profeffor at Oxford, to renounce his attempt to re- 
{tore the Palmyrene alphabet. “Though extremely well verfed 
in the oriental languages, he confined himfelf to the expli- 
cation of the Gree infcriptions; adding, with regard to the 
others, the following words, which may be looked upon as 
a teftimony of his fruitlefs efforts that way. Palmyrenum vero 
(alphabetum) fi quis dederit, erit mibi magnus philologus, — Mo- 
num. Palmyr. p. 9. 

Jn the year 1706, the academy of Belles Lettres being often 
confulted about the Palmyrene in{criptions, engaged M. Abbé 
Renaudot to examine if they. were carefuily tranfcribed, and 
what light they might afford. ‘This academician proves di- 
ftinétly, in a differtation made public, the vanity of all paft 
attempts to recover the Pa/myrene alphabet, and the infuffici- 
ency of the means employed forthat purpofe. In confequence 
of this, the academy refolved, once for all, to undeceive fuch 
as might be mifled by pretended Palmyrene alphabets ; and de- 
clared, that for the future, all pains on that head might be 
fpared, until new and more fufficient helps were found out. 

‘ We are at length,’ fays Barthelemy, < in poffethion of thofe 
© fo long looked for helps, and we owe them 'to the fame na-< 
© tion which taught us to wifh for them. TwoLnghfh gentle- 
‘ men, Meflis. Dawkins and Wood, animated with that zeal 
for lettérs and arts, which the knowledge of them infpires, 
vifited, in 1751, the moft remarkable places of antiquity in 
the eaft, from whence they have brought thirteen Palmyrene 
inferiptions, moft of which had:efcaped the en juiries of the 
‘ laft age. Eight of thefe infcriptions were engraved alter as 
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many in Greek, and thofe Englifd gentlemen have obferved 
that they appear tranilations of one another, I no fooner 
compared them, than I thoughtIdiicesnc fuch conneétions 
as gave me fome hopes, which increafed fo fait, that I foon 
faw a complete alphabet refult from my operations. I had 
the honour of communicating it to the academy of Belles 
Lettres on the 12th of February lait, two days shee the in- 
{criptions fell into my hands. I fhould be athamed of lay- 
ing any ftrefs on this circumftance, did | mean to prove any 
more by it, than that the difcovery was very obvioys.. The 
reader wil! foon fee that I do not borrow the language of af- 
fected modefty, and that the leaft tincture of orjental learn- 
ing was fufficient to refolve the problem of the Palmyrene 
charaéters,’ 

He now proceeds to produce his alphabet, which confifts of 
twenty-two elements, and partakes both of the Hebrew and 
Syriac. He compares a Greek inicription with a Palmyrene 
correfponding to jt; they fhew a very exaét correfpondence, 
and that al] the Pa/myrene words of the in{cription may, with- 
out difficulty, be read by the alphabet which he propofes, 
Wherever proper names are found in the Greek in{criptions, 
he tells us, he has alfo found them conftantly in the Palmyrene, 
exprefied by fuch characters as his alphabet would have furnith- 
ed: nay, what is {till more, wherever he found in the Greek 
infcriptians, Greek words, he found them tranflated into Sy- 
riac in the Palnyreng. Upon the whole, from what he fays, 
jt appears extremely probable, if not certain, that Syriac was 
the language fpoken by the Pa/myrenes, when thefe monuments 
were erected, 

Should any perfon afk, what advantages can be derived from 
the Pal/myrene alphabet, our author gives the following anfwer, 
€ Asthe different objects of literature,’ fays he, ¢ are infenfi- 
€ bly cannected with each other, why may not this, one day, 
€ lead us to fome difcawery of greater confequence? But were 
¢ its ufe ta be for ever confined to the explication of an in- 
* fcription or medal, why fhoyld it be neglected? In the 
¢ midft of that darknefs which is fpread over ancient oriental 
¢ learning, have we not here one ray of light more? one myf- 
* tery les? To fet too great a value upon, or to have too 
¢ great a contempt for di{coveries, apparently unconneéted with 
© furher knowledge, is equally wrong. That complete hif 
¢ torical Whole, the great object of our labours, can only be 
¢ the refult of an infinity of particular inquiries and obferva- 
¢ tions. The temple of truth is the tedious work of time: 
t men of indefatigable application are inceflantly employed 
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about it, and if it happens that they fometimes obftruct 
one another in their operations, it is becaufe they are inde- 
pendent of each other, and have not all equal lights. Some, 
hurried on by the impetuofity of their imaginations, erect 
irregular detached buildings, which are no fooner finifhed 
than they fall to ruin: others, of little merit, but great pre- 
tenfions, are continually turning over this rubbifh, tran{port- 
ing it from place to place, or throwing it in the way of thofe, 
who are attentively engaged in bringing the work to per 
fe€tion, Among thefe laft, men of genius meet with fuc- 
cefs, in proportion to their efforts. Others ought to think 
themfelves happy, if, after much labour, they have eut one 
* ftone for the building.’ 

This work is printed on imperial paper, the fize of Te Ru- 
ins of Palmyra, (in order to bind with that, work) and to it 
are prefixed three copper-plates, in which the Pa/myrean cha- 
racters are decyphered. R 
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Remainder of the Cataracue for Junz, 1755. 


PoETICAL, 


J. N Epiftle to the Reverend’ Mr. ‘fobn Weftley. By 

A Charles Weftley, prefbyter of the church of England, 
8vo, 3d. Robinjon. | 

Mr. Charles Weftley, here, in but indifferent verfe, endeavours 

to evince his‘ wondrous attachment to the Céurch of England; 


and to fhew forth the apoftolic virtues of his brother Fos: not 
quite overlooking his own. 


Il. Religious Confcience ; or the morning and evening facri- 
fice, a poem, in imitation of Dy, Young’s Night-thoughts, 
gto. 1s, Baker, Beecroft, &c. 

The fcope and purport of this devout poem may be inferred 
from the title. It is wrotein blank verfe ; and notwithflanding the 
fentiments and imagery are not new, fome paffages are confider- 
ably raifed and animated. Tho’ it is much more converfanton our 
duty to God than to man, and chiefly intended ta inculcate our 
adoration of the Deity; yet the fovereign cordial of a good 
con{cience is very feelingly expatiated on by our author; after 
which he adds, in a pretty poetical effufion, 

Say, can the lures of fenfe, the tranfient fweets 

Of pleafure’s loofeft hours, repay the man 

That forfeits approbation from his heart? 

No. Let voluptuoufnefs her rofes fhow’r ; 

Her rich perfumes let luxury diffufe ; 

Let ev’ry young defire, and lovely grace, 
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Court thy fond arms, and woo thee to be bleft. 

How fhortly in the faireft rofe of May 

Will all its crimfon fade ; the rich perfume 

Of huxury be ficken’d with itfelf ; 

And that tyrannic idol of the world, 

Bewitching beauty, be no more ador’d! K. 


Ill. Female a ; a fatire, in two epiftles, infcribed to a 
y. By a Barrifter of the Mdiddle-Temple. gto. 


‘The principal merit and humour of this fatire confifts in its 
being a purfuit of Dean Swift's very droll directions to fervants ; 
which, with a feeming gravity, and true comic fpirit, conftant- 
ly enjoins them to commit the very faults, he would, by this 

uliar manner, more effectually remind them toreform. We 
could wifh, for the fake of the modern ladies, there was not fo 
much juftice in the Barrifter’s fatire, which, in fome degree, 
will be applicable to too many of them; tho’ we really hope 
land imagine, they are but a minority of the amiable fex: In 
fome places, after making all proper allowance for poetical 
height’nings, we think our author aggravates too much, which 
may counteract his own intention, by obtunding the jufter 
ftings of his poem. For inftance, 


Rather than not appear in fate, 

Sell all your pictures and your plate ; 
Your jewels to fome broker bring, 
Aad, laftly, your dear wedding ring. 
While to adorn and rig yaur felf, - 
Of ev’ry difh you rob your fhelf, 


Such an hyperbole muft inconfiftently fuppofe this vain lady to 
preferve no {tate nor fhew at home, to have nothing to eat off ; 
as a very little more exaggeration muft render the difhes indeed 
fuperfluous, by fuppofing her to have nothing to eat. He has 
not overfhot the mark le{s, in lafhing the male nobility, by af- 
firming of many, what, perhaps, is not firict!y true of one. 
For example, 

Each evening rattling down fome ftreet, 

A pennylefs proud peer you meet. 

On his coach fides two leopards grin; 

Their Jord not. worth a doit within; 

His coat of arms full richly glares, 

The only coat but one he wears. 
Should our author plead this cannot be intended of many, as 
the bearers of the coat may confine it, we are afraid this perfona- 
lity in fatire will be as little defenfible. Such vipers furhifh their 
own antidote, and fugceft to a fenfible reader, the incredulus 
odi Of Horace. ‘There are feveral pleonafms and puerilities, 
where one thought is very needlefsly repeated again and again, 
in different words. We flall inftance bat one.. 


Fafhion 
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Fafhion your guide, her rules purfue, 
No matter whether falfe or true ; 

Her prudent laws you ne'er muft flight, 
For all fhe dictates muft be right. 
Whatever rubs are in your way, 

All the decrees you muft obey 3 

Againit tnofe laws fhe does ordain, 

Sen'e, reafon, confcience, plead in vain. 


After thefe juftifiable exceptions, we muft admit, our author 
has, in ocher refpeéts, kept his original, and Sqwift’s journal of 
a modern lady, itrongly in view; and has given us fome evi- 
dences of his {pirit and humour, of which, in juftice, we ought 
to give a {pecimen. 

Scorn then each ruftic, who betrays 

Her want of fenfe in home-made ftays ; 

No elegance or genius fhows, 

Wearing a coat beyond her toes. 

Untavght what fafhion now prevails 

”Mongtt batter’d ftrumpets at Verfailles ; 

FWho zealoufly prefcribe the way, 

The Gallic modes to whore and pray ; 

How many maffes mutt be faid 

To turn a jilt into a maid ; 

What eggs, and frogs, and fprats in Lent, 

Will he!p a finner to repent. ———— 

Your Sabbath, but a folemn day, 

To reft from pray’r, but not from play ; 

In fpight of mufty texts and fiale, - 

Defign’d for courtiers to regale ; 

Their fchemes of pleafure to purfue, 

And ferve their God at Whift or Loo. 


Thofe who feel their refentment rife at fuch imagery and colour- 


ing, will do wedi to indulge it effectually, by making their future 
conduét prove the painter a lyar. 


IV. Alcaftor to Sophron. An epiftle. 4to. 6d. Cooper, 
This epiltle, containing about a hundred and forty lines, com- 
lains of the narrow circle of human knowledge; and reprefents 
the abfurdity of our pretending, under fuch a’ limitation, to invef- 
tigate perfectly the purpofe and oeconomy of omnipotent wif- 
om. 
Erroneous rcptiles! fhall we hope to fcan 
Almighty widom! flrangers uate man? 


After tracing the progrefs of learning from Egypt through 
Athens and Rome, and thewing its ineffectual refearches into the 


{prings of nature, it fays, of our own fublime philofophers, 
* Rich 
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Rich with the treafures of each heathen fage, 
Britannia lat unfolds the golden page ; 

Difpels the fhades of ignorance and night, 
Egerging into truth’s all-chearing light. 
Tiluftrious Bacon pointed out the way, 

Him Newton follow'd to the verge of day: 

Give praife to each, for much to each we owe, 
Tho’ much remains which "tis not giv’n to know. 


A brief enumeration of the ftupendous effeéts of creating Om. 
nipotence in the produdtion of our own fyftem, is fubjoined ; 
aod his conclufion is a pious expectation of more effential 
knowledge in a happier ftate. [Jt is obvious this ferious 
writer has made no difcovery in all this: his performance, 
as to its philofophy, admitting that fuperficial nature of human 

netration, which he echoes after many former difquifitors; 
and which every attentive man may difcover to be his own cafe, 
When we obferve, that his verfe and diction are fhort of excel- 
lence, we fhould obferve too, that his fubje&t is not of the mo 
poeticz] nature ; tho’ his good intention may charaéterize it, 
as af{mall, decent performance. 


V. Poems by eminent Ladies, viz. Mrs. Barber, Mrs. Behn, 
Mifs Carter, yr Chudleigh, Mrs. Cockbourn, Mrs. Grierfon, 
Mrs. P 0% Mrs. Killigrew, Mrs. Leapor, Mrs. Madan, 
Mrs. Mafters, Lady M. W. Montague, Mrs. Monk, Duchets 
ef Newcaftle, Mrs. K. Phillips, Mrs. Pilkington, Mrs. Rowe, 
Lady Winchelfea. 12m0. 2 vols, 6s, Baldwin. 
As the materials that compofe thefe volumes are collected 
from books, &c. formerly printed, and moft of them very 
common, we need fay nothing more of them. 


VI. State Poems, relative to former and future times, efpé 
cially the prefent critical conjuncture, 4to. 6d. Cooper. 
Thefe poems came trom the author of the Jmperiai Ruffian 
Mifcelluny, of which we gave a fpecimen in the Review for 
February lat, page 158: we need fay no more of the prefent 
publication. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


VII. Second Thoughts concerning War; wherein that great 
fubject is candidly confidered and fet in a new light, in anfwer 
to and by the author of a late pamphlet, intitled, The Nature 
and Duty of Self-defence, addrefled to the people called Qua- 
kers, 4 1s. 6d. Cooper. 

The author of this performance is one of the people called 
quakers, his name Richard Finch; who informs us, that in the 
latter part of the year 1746 (‘ being in a very un/estled flate of 

mind, {pending much precious time in unedifying fpeculati- 
£ ons, 
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¢ oris, and a very frequent attender of public venders of hutks 
‘ and herefy’*) he publifhed a book entituled The Nature and 
Duty of Self defence, Fc. that about eighteen months after, he 
gave public notice of having changed his fentiments in that 
point ; with akind of promife ar his reafons publicly for 
this change. The publication before us is clearly intended in 
difcharge of that promife ; but after the fhort hiftory we have 
given of it and its author, we apprehend few of our readers 
will expeét us to be very particular in our account of it. The 
fol'owing pofition is the bafis of his yer * War, purely 
‘ defenfive, is fo far from being in itfelf evil, or wicked, as 
drunkennefs, adultery, murder, theft, &c. that in fome cafes 
it hath been, and yet, to fome perfons, may bea duty, and 
will hardly be otherwife, but from fupernatural requifition, 
and great felf denial. It is not commanded to be laid afide, 
as a thing, in itfelf, wicked, but as beneath that moft per- 
fect gofpel ftate of peace, which God hath — univer- 
fally to eftablifh in the world. While therefore he is leading 
and exercifing a part of mankind in this great duty, he does 
not, 1 am perfwaded deal with all in the fame manner ; but 
keeps, or, at lealt, wifely and freely permits, many to remain 
under fuch Joqwer degrees of illumination, where the natural 
right and duty of taking military care of themfelves, and 
others, may be incumbent upon them.’ Quere, If our au- 
thor’s fate of mind was unfeitled in 1746, what are we to 
think of it at prefent? L 


VIII. 4 Fragment, faithfully tranflated from an ancient 


a 2 a & & @&@ & & & @ — 


mmanufcript lately found at Herculaneum. folio, 6d. Bladon. 


A iceptical whim ; intended to depreciate the Mo/uical ac- 
count of the creation. The joke of the Herculaneum difco- 
very, in the title-page, puts us in mind of a like contrivance 
for difguifing the appearance of a notable free-thinking pam- 
plet publithed fome years ago, entitied Te Secret Hiftory of 
Pythagoras, tranflated from the original copy lately found at 
Otranto in Italy. See Review, vol. IV. p. 158, art. x1. 


IX. A Supplement to the unnatural Father. By Robert Nu 


gent. 8vo. 1s. Sold by the author im the Fieet-pri/on. 


This is done in corroboration of fome things contained in the 
author’s former piece. See Review for March, 1755, the tenth 
article in the catalogue. : 


X. An Effay in two Parts, on the neceffity and form of a 


toyal academy for painting, feulpture, and architeéture. 8vo. 








Robinfon. 
The firit part briefly hints the neceflity of fome public en- 
couragement to the itudy of painting ; an art which the au- 


* Perhap: Mr. Finch means the Robinhood Society. 
thor 
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thor feems to have good tafte for, and fkillin. He fhews that 
our artifts are ignorant and conceited ; that the patrons of paint- 
ing, in this country, are mifled and impo'ecd on by dalers; 
and that unreafonable prices are paid to c/eanérs, who generally 
fpoil the pieces that fall into their hands: in this part he has 
alfo inferted fome very fevere criticifms on the avthor of Zer- 
ters concerning Tafle, See Review for December lait, page 483. 
In his fecond part, ‘ on the form of an academy for paint. 
ing, &c.’ the author has laid down a fet of rules propofed for 
the governing of fuch a fociety, and the method of conduCing 
the ftudies. 


Rerticiovs and Rericrous ConTRoveErRsy. 
XI. The Chriftian’s Memorandum- Book ; or, Family Inftruc- 


tor. Containing, 1. Short devotional exercifes for every Sun- 
day, and all other folemn feafts and fafts throughout the year, 
as they are enjoined to be obferved in the rubric of the church 
of England. 2. An accurate, tho’ fuccinét, account of all the 
inferior feftivals in each month, for the obfervance whereof no 
fervice is appointed. ‘To which is added, An Introduétion, 
fhewing the neceflity of a decent behaviour and conftant at- 
tendance to public worfhip. The whole compiled from the 
liturgy of the church of England, and the excellent writings of 
Archbifhop Zaud, Archbifhop Tillot/on, Bifhop Andrews, Bi- 
fhop* Kenn, Bifhop Beveridge, Bifhop Wilfon, Dr. Staniope, 
Dr. Sherlock, Dr. Hickes, Dr. Durham, Dr. Nichols, Dr. Innett, 
Mr. Fenkes, Mr. Wheatley, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and 
that truly pious Jayman, Mr. Ne//fon, and other eminent di- 
vines of the church of England. By a Clergyman of Londen. 
2s. 6d. Crowder. 

Books of this fort fufficiently fpeak for themfelves, in their 

ample title- pages. 


XII. The Foundations of religious Liberty explained; or plain 
reafons for being a proteftant diffenter. Wath a ferious exhor- 
tation to the practice of religion. By a Layman. 8vo. Is. 
Bladen. | 

The chara&er of this pamphlet may be drawn in the words 

of its author. ‘ Itis not meant,’ fays he, ‘ that any thing new 

* will be here offered, but only the arguments in f.vour of res 

* ligious liberty, and for diffent, broght into a narrow com- 
pafs, that proveftant diffenters (who iorm fo confiderable a 


~ 


* body in tits kingdom, and who are by far che largett body 
* of proteftants in Je’and) may fee the grounds ard reafons of 
* their diflent at one fhort view, and be the better enabled to 
* give a rational account of the hove that is inthem. Who- 
* ever would fee this matter treated of at large, ict them have 
*recourle to dhe dPeuticg gentlemen’: an ‘yer to ihe rev. Mr. 


White's 
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‘White's letters; a book which no proteflant diffenter fhould 
* be without.’ 
MEDICAL. 


XIII. An Effay on the Dropfy, and its different fpecies. By 
Donald Monro, M.D. 12mo. 1s.6d. Wilfon and Durbam. 


This piece, which, we apprehend, may be confidered as the 
firft fruits of his literary labours, Dr. Moaro has addrefied, with 
good fenfe and filial piety, to his learned father, the juttly cele- 


brated anatomift at Edinburgh: his performance bears an apho- 


riftical form, and plainly fhews our author to be an accurate 
obferver, as well as an extenfive reader: and tho’ it cannot be 
faid to contain any thing remarkably new (which we mention 
as a reafon for difmifling it fo concifely) yet the younger part 
of the profeffion, we conceive, may be benefitted by its nor, 
perhaps, will the more experienced think their pains thrown 


away in giving it a perufal. Ly 


Lift of SINGLE SERMONS, /ince May, 1755. 
I. ON the felf-exiftence of Fe/us Chrift. By Willham Re- 
“maine, 


Withers. 


leturer of St. Dun/ffan’s in the weft. 8vo. 6d. 


The defign of this amazing rhapfody is to prove, that Je/us 
Chrift is the felf-exiftent God ; a doétrine which appears to Mr: 
Romaine with fuch ftrong evidence, that he fays, he has no 
more doubt of it than of his own exiftence; and to fhew, that 
thofe who do not believe it, mutt fuffer the greateft mifery that 


can be futfered in foul and body, among the condemned fpirits . 


in hell for ever and ever. The divinity of Fefus Chrift, he 
tells us, is the very foundation, the firft and principal article 
of Chrijiianity, which would be altogether the moft ftupid and 
abfurd {yftem of religion, and the moft grofs piece of idolatry 
that was ever invented in the world, if Je/us Chri? was in any 
re(pect inferior to the Father. Well, but how does he prove, 
that ‘fefus Chrift is felf-exiftent? Why thus: Febouah is felf- 
exiftent; but Fe/us Chriff is Febowah: therefore he is felf-exif- 
tent. ‘ Our Saviour,’ fays he, ‘ is frequently called Febowah 


in the Old Teltament, and thereby the felf-exiftence of the dix 


vine nature is afcribed to him. Thus the prophet J/aiab xliii. 
‘11. J, even I,am Fehavah, and befides me th.. 2 is no Saviour. 
‘ There was no Fe/us, no Saviour, but Febovab; therefore 
© Jehovah and Fe/us is one.” 

His text he accommodates to his fyftem ; for inftead of reading, 
as it is in the tranflation, if ye believe not that I am be, ye fall 
perife in your fins, Jobn viii. 24. he reads, ifye believe not that 
Tum; to thew that Fe/us had affirmed himfelf to be the Febo- 
vab, the felf exiitent lam of the Old Teftament. ° 


_ 2. On the benefit which the Holy Spirit of God is of to man 
in his journey through life. Preached at. Chri/t-church, in 
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Newgate-fireet, on Whitfun-monday, purfuant to the will of 
Mifs Elizabeth Hill, late of Falmouth, Gornwall, By William Ro- 
maine, lecturer of St. Dunfian’s in the weft. 8vo. 6d. Withers, 
In this difcourfe Mr. Remaine aflerts, that after the under- 
fianding is enlightened, and the heart renewed; we have ftill 
no power to walk in the ways of holinefs, without the {pecial 
grace of the Holy Spirit, whofe guidance is neceflary every 
moment, and for every thought, and word, and work.—This 

is fufficient to characterize it. RK 

3. Preached Before the royal college of phyficians, in the 
church of St. -le-bow, on the 21ft of September laft, ac- 
cording to the inftitution of Dr. Croun, and his widow, the 
Lady Sadleir. By Cutts Barton, M. A. rector of St: Andrew’s; 
Holborn, and chaplain to the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 
4to. 6d. H. S. Cox. 

4. The Chriftian’s full affurance of hopes preached on He- 
brews vi. 11,12. April 26, 1755. on o€cafion of the death of 
the rev. Mr. Robert Cornthwaite, late paftor of the feventh-day 
baptift congregation, in Mill-yard, Goodman's Fields. By Da- 
niel Noble. 8vo. 6d. Noon. 

5. The oe of Impenitence confidired; Fc. Preached at 
Harbury, iia Warwickfoire, May 4, 1755. on occafion of a 
converfation faid to have pafled between one of the inhabitants 
and an apparition, in the church-yard belonging to that place. 
By Richard Fago, M. A. vicar of Harbury. 8vo. 6d. Ox- 
ford, printed at the theatre, for the benefit of the free-fehool 
at Harbury, and fold by Baldwin, &c. London. 

In tte dedication of this Difcourfe, to the parifhioners of 
Harbury, we are informed, that ‘ the converfation mentioned 
“ in the title-page, is confidently afferted to have happened on 
Thufdag night, May.’ The reverend preacher does not in- 
form us, whether the faé was ‘real, or counterfeit; it being 
‘ no part of his defign either to confirm or difprove it.’ How- 
ever, he rightly judged, that ‘ a ferious ¢all to repentance can 
* never be unfeafonable, and that fome certain times and cir- 
* cumftances are peculiarly advantageous tO the execution of 
* fome works, which, tho’ at all times good, are not always 
* practicable. To thefe purpofes,” fays he, ‘I have endez- 
* voured to adapt the prefent occurrence, not building on any 
* fanciful notions, of difputable arguments; but on the fun- 
* damental principles of reafoh and revelation.” The fermott 
is a fenfible and pious one. A nota bene in the title-page ac- 
quaints us, that the money arifing frem the fale of it will be 
employed, with other donatioas, for the recovery of a falary 


belonging to the free-fchool at Harbsry, which for fome years 
pat hath been with-held from ict. 


©," Tbe remainder of the Single Sermons will be given in the Review 


the prefent b. 
for the prefent mont INDEX 
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BYSS, fudden and tragical 
one, and its fuppofed caufe 
456 
Acap1a, its ancient boundaries, 
go. Claimed by theFrench, 184. 
Appison, ridiculoufly cenfured 


: 388 
Acaric, entitled to farther ex- 
perience 157 


AGRICULTURE, authors on, 
write much from hy pothefis 57. 
Chargeable with defects, zbid. 
Theories of; fall fhort in ex- 
periment, ibid. A delightful 
ftudy, 58. Lift of articles at- 
tending the practice of, 72. 

ALEXANDER VI, pope, his cru- 
elties and other vices, 202. 
Accidentally poifoned, bid. 
His charaéter, 203. Refleftions 
on his death, 204. 

Ameer, the nature of, known 
to the moderns 92 

AmBITIon, acaution again 34 

America, faved from the gene- 
ral deluge 271, 272 

North, Eng/i/a claims to, 

185, French claims, 186, Ge. 
_APoPpLexy, sare initance of a 
fatal one fucceeding the efflu- 
via of white lilies 375 
Arass,-how continued with lit- 
tle alteration from the begin- 
ning, 37+ In fome refpects 
much refemble the Jews, 38. 
Arcues, theory of, very diffi- 
cult, 121. How demonitrat- 
ed, 122. 
Aruanasian, fee CrEEp. 
ATTENDANCE, ON great men a- 
mong the Romans, extrava- 
gance and flavifhnefs of, 5 
Aucustus, by what means he 
attained the fovereign power 
400—410 








Autuors, how ufeful to trade 
" 484 


Baxe, difperfion of the men 
there, the filence of Mos as 
to the religious reafons of it 
accounted for 478 

Baryon, a triumphant ode up- 
on the fall of, in the 14th 
chapter of J/i2h fuperior to 
any of the productions of 


Greece or Rove 40 
Bacon, Sir Francis, his charace 
ter 226 


Battance of Trade, what in 
the reign of Edward UI. 88 
BerGraP in Noravay, what 452 
Birps, remarkable in Noravay, 
500—=502 
Brsuops inexctfable for not re- 
moving thofe offences which 
create prejudices againft chrifti- 
anity 154 
BorrHAAVE, -his materia medi- 
ca, why focalled, 199. Spu- 
rious works attributed to him, 
200. 
BoLinGBROKE, Lord, his tem- 
per admirably fitted to his fyf- 
tem, 288. His arts of con- 
troverfy, 288, 289. Pernici- 
ous confequences of his noti- 
ons concerningProvidence, 426 
Borax, procefsof making 93 
BorGia, Cefar, refigns his car- 
dinal’s hat, 202. Commences 
foldier, ibid. His cruelties, 74. 
Accidentally poifoned, 203. 
Recovers, and efcapes to Na- 
ples, 204. Sent prifoner to 
Spain, ibid. His death, ibid. 
Boursonnois, Duke of, his 
romantic declaration in 1414, 


46 
Brapvey, his calculation of the 
Mm quantity 
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quantity of marle fufficient for 
an acre of land, 61, Notes. 
Breezes, land and fea ones, be 
tween the tropics, accounted 
for 267, 268 
BrutTes, (dogs particularly ) ne- 
ver mitiake their natural fit- 
nefles 3.8 
BucxincuaMy, Duke of, iee 
 Vivviers. 
BurceEsss and Citizens, when 
firft iummoned to pailiament 


415 

C 
Case, when lott, to b: made 
good 345 
CamBray, treaty of 205 


Cases in phyfic, the hiftories of 
them too frequently circum- 
ftanced like the votive tables 
fufpended in the temple of 
Neptune 372 

Catressy, Robert, the projec- 

‘tor of the gunpowder-plot, 
fome account of him 209. 

Cuarves I. of England, his 
troubles inftigated by Cardinal 
Richlieu 185 

CHILDREN, their difeafes too 

 fuperfcially treated of by phy- 
ficians 

Cuina, hiftory of, ill conducted 


89, /eg. 
Curistian, who to be ac- 
counted iuch 434 


CurisTiaANiTy, its tendency 

~ to infpire magnanimity, 10. 
Said to have received its molt 
dangerous wounds in the houfe 
of its friends, 154. 

Criiacy, icheme ‘ior railing a 
fund for their widows and 
children 383 

CrercyMan, Country, his let- 
ter concerning the marriage- 
act 438 

CLover, to be fown with tur- 

‘ mip teed, 66. Eat with great 

eagernels by fwine, 68. Very 


IN DE &, 


prejudicial to them, ibid. ix 
the Notes. 

Cius, political, member of, 
how fufficiently qualified 394 

Cotonies, American, benefits 
refulting from them, 89. Their 
number of people and thip- 
ping, ibid. lhe Englifo de. 
fencelefs, and to what owing, 
483. Propofal to prevent fa- 
ture diputes relative to them, 
ibid. 

Compat, remarkable 202 

ComMERCE, whence its Origin, 
85. Of great ufe in fociety, 
ibid. 

Commons, privilege of the, 
how attained, 416. How pre- 
ferved, 417. 

CommuNion, Catholic, chrifti- 
ans obliged to praétife and en- 


courage It 78 
Corprer Veffels, mifchiefs of 
148 


CoraLtutnes only cafes of ma- 
rine polypes, 181. The great- 
eft variety where found, 182. 
Methods of preferving them, 
ibid. 

Corn ought to be thrown before 
fteeping 8 

Courcy, barons of Kingfale, 
their privilege of wearing theit 
hat in the royal prefence, 
whence derived 349 

Creed, Athan:fian, a reproach 

_ to our church, 434. Ought 
to be difufed, 474. The fcrip- 
ture doctrine of the unity of 
God fubverfive of that fyftem, 
470. 

Customs, what they produced 
in the reign of Queen Eviza- 
beth, 88. What at prefent, 2d, 

Curtre Fish, their ink, quali- 

' ty of it, sos. Remarkable 
birth of their young, §06. 


Deane, foretl of, Spani/fo arm2- 
aa 




















































da intended to deffroy the tim- 
ber therein 472 

Deis, he who continues fuch, 
in a land enlightned by the 
gofpel, faid to be wanting in 

oodnefs or reafon . 385 

Deists, a fenfible addrefs to 

429——432 

Docs, number of them limited 
in Norway 502 

Docuince_En, 2 kind of whale, 
peculiarity of it 503 

Dreamer, (the) fuppofed to be 
written by Dr. King, 395- 

Dunc of {wine, how rendered 
excellent manure. 70, wofes. 

E.Lecrions, parliamentary, ori- 
ginal manner of, 416. — Petiti- 
ons concerning, how deter- 
mined, 417. 

Exuis, the farmer, a fcheme of 
his taken by a p/agiary, without 
any acknowledgment 75 

Emerson, Mr. his experiments 

on the ftrength of timber 123 

Encutsu Nation impofed on, 
and abufed, by fcandalous let- 
ters under the name of Anze- 
loni 337 

Eprromes cenfured 499 

Estates, method of improving 
them 59, /eq. 

Experience, in relation to 
matter of fact, what 175 

Ezexiet, his ‘prediétion con- 
cerning Egypt, fully attefted 
by the whole feries of its hif- 
tory; 41. His prophecy a- 
gainft Mountfeir, humoroufly 
applied to the French, 479 

F 


Faitu, true nature of it ex- 
plained 476 
Ramey, a fhort cut to it, often 
attempted by perfons of little 
genius, and few attainments 
131 

Fancy, improperly invoked oe 
beftow felt-knowledzge 355 
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Ferpinanp, king of Artagons 


engages in the league of Cam- 
bray 206 
Fietpinc, Henry, his fragment 
of remarks on Bolingbroke 


commended 235 
Firx-Tree, timber, amazing Fi 
ration of it 459 
Fire, unknown as to its effence 
169 

Fisu, ftemarkable, in Norway 
502—506 

FirzGeERAaLp, account of that 
noble family 343 eq. 


Fortress, how the building of 
fhould be conduéted, 121— 
126. Neceffary cautions to 
engineers relative thereto, 128. 

France has no claim to Nova- 
Scotia ° 

Fratreaux, Marquis de, hif- 
tory of his cruel perfecutions 
by his own father 232, /eg. 

Frencu, rival us in the fifheri- 
es, 90. Owe their power at 
fea principally to the New- 
foundland fifhery, 91. Their 
claims in America, 186, /eg. 
‘Treatment of the Jndians, 483. 
Occafion of their invading the 
Englifh colonies, ibid. 

G 


Garcut, 2 difeafe incident to 
animals full of milk, 69, motes. 
How cured, bid. 

Gazette, Chinefe, how con- 
duéted 492 

Genesis, the book of, receiv- 
ed by infpiration from God, 
264. Written by Mofes dur- 
ing his retirement in the wil- 
dernefs cf S:nai, ibid. 

Genius, faid to be the effe&t of 
acquifition in general $3 

Gipson, bithop of London, fome 
canons in his codex relating to 
marriage 444 

GLamorGan, Earl of, fee So- 
MERSET. 

Gop, his unity proved, 17, 12. 
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And fhewn to be fubverhve of 
the Athanajian fyitem, 476. 
Gutueiez, his performances 
hafty productions, 97. Con- 
tradictory paflages trom them, 
ibid, 
H 
LlatLey’s variation chart, its 
ufes 147 
Hare, Bifhop, his hvpothefis 
coricerning the Hebrew metre, 
485. Remark on the uncer- 
tainty of that hypothefis, 489. 
Harvey, James, his notion of 
the imputed righteoujne/s ot 
Chrift 385 
Henry, prince of Wales, his 
character 26 
Herrincs, an afionifhing 
draught of them 504 
History, proper objects of 490 
Hosses and Bolingbroke com. 
pared 482 
Hoty GuosrT, his divinity en- 
deavoured to be proved from 
the worfhip prefcribed and 
paid him in {cripture 19 
Homer, difficult co tranflate him 
very poetically in a very brief 
manner 356 
Horses, abfurdity of leaving 
them to the care of common 
farriers 329 
Huw, David, his dofirine con- 
cernirg the relation between 
caufe and effect examined 172, 


173 

I 
JamesI. his actions and cha- 
racter 224-227 


ImmorTauity, of the foul, 
not to be proved from its im- 
materiality, 427. 

Inpitans, American, better treat- 
ed by the French than the Eng- 
life 483 

Inrerenxce, arifing from the 
limited number of excellent 
poets at the fame place and pe- 
riod 370 
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Insects peculiar to Norway 
( 
InsuRANCES, trade and ae 
merce greatly promoted by 
them, 335. What part of the 
damage they ought to pay 
when fhips run foul of each 
other, 339. Inwhat manner, 
and at what value, they ought 
to make fatisfaction for things 
loit, 341. 
Joun iu. 5. hath no reference to 
baptifm, or the lord's fupper 
8 
Jounson, John, his colletiina 
of laws and canons referred to 
ae 448 
IRELAND, affecting defcription 
of the maffacre in that king- 
dom 216——220 
JupGMeEnrTs, divine, reflections 
on 203, Ge. 
Jutivus II. pope, a party inthe 
treaty of Cambray 205 


Kitpare, earls of, account of 
that noble family, 343, feq. 
Kyicuts of the hire, when firft 

{ummoned to parliament, 415. 


Lancuace, Exglifa, efteemed 
in France, 292. Occafion of 
its defedts, 293. Why difficult 
to foreigners, 300. Hiftory 
and grammar of, 323. Dac- 
tyis and trochees abounding in 
it readily form a quick time, 
or rhythmus in poetry, 190. 

LancuaGss, their Origin, I. 

Latin, differently pronounced 
by the Engl and other na- 
tions, 200. 

Laup, Archbifhop, his charac- 
ter, 227, 228. 

Leman, Sir Tanfield, his analy- 
his of the marriage aé contro- 
verly, 438---443, fea. 

Lentz, in Norway, what, 455- 
bad confequences of their giv- 
ing way, 2, 

Lewis 
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Lewis XIf.a party in the league Moreswoatn, Vilcount &- 


of Cambray, 205. 

Liserty ofthe prefs, a Britifh 
conftitutional liberty, 24. 

Lire, vegetable, abfurdity of ar- 
guing from the date of it to the 
duration of rational life, 56. 

LicuTs, northern, ingenious at- 
tempt to account forthem, 449. 

Lirerary writing, not known 
any where till about the time 
of Mofes, 264---265. 

LopsTERS, very uncommon ones 
in Norway, 508. 

LorGiru DE, an attempt to dif- 
cover it, 147. 

Lorrain, duke of, odd remarks 
on, 399. 

LoTTERY, aliterary one, 4. 


MacxreELt, kill a man, 503. 

Ma cestrRoM, a ftupendous vor- 
tex in Norway, defcription and 
probabie caufe of it, 454, 455. 

Manurgs, obfervations on, 58. 

Marusoroucn, Fobn, duke 
of, his remarkable efcape at 
the battle of Ramilies, by the 
affiftance of Capt. Mole/werth, 
346, & /eg. in the notes. 
ARLE, its ufefulnefs, 60, & 

feq. What quantity ufeful for 
an acre, 61, notes. Of what 
compofed, id. 

Marr raGE-actT, the annulling 
claufes in, to prevent them ex- 
amined, 111---117. Defend- 
ed, 438---446. 

Marriasces, clandeftine, con- 
demned by the antient church, 
443. 

MatTrimMoNy, canons relating 
to, 444. 

Marty, Dr. his elogy on Dr. 
Mead, 380. 

Miritary exploits, long reci- 
tals of, cenfured, 40. 

Miracres, difference between 
thofe recorded in the gofpels, 
and thole afcribed to the dbté 
de Paris, 17 Qe 





chard, his military merit and 
preferment, 346, feq. Re- 
markable ftory of him, i. 

Moon-LicuT, why not accom. 
panied with heat, 3. 

Moor-iLp, {cintillation of the 
fea, attempt to account for it, 
454: 

Moravians, abftra& of his pre- 
fent majefty’s edit againf 
them, 105+ 

Mortimer, his rules in hufban- 
dry not always confonant to 
practice, 538. 

Moses, his prophecy of a pro- 

het like unto himfelf, how to 
” underftood, 39. The doc- 
trines eftablifhed by all the 
eaftern nations, and by the 
Greek philofophers, derived 
from him, 168. 

Mutter, hisexperiments con- 
cerning the ftrength of timber, 
122. 

N 

Naptes, partition of, between 
Lewis of France, and Ferdj- 
nand Of Spain, 201. Ceded 
entirely to the latter, id. 

NeepLe, magnetic, theory of 
its variation, 147. 

Nova-Scotia,confequence of, go. 


O-coNoLLy, a proteflant, firft 
difcovered the defign of the 
Irife ‘rebellion and- maffacte, 
217. 

OrraLey, baron of, furnamed 
the Ape, remarkable ftory of 
him, 344. ; 

Orricgs, great, betterregulated 
in France than Great Britain, 
153. 

O Neate, Sir Phedim, contriver 
of the /rif rebellion and maf- 
facre, 217. 

P 

PaumyRrene alphabet difcover- 
ed, 507, feq. 

PARLIAMENT, petitions con- 

ccrning 






















































cerning eletions to, how for- 
merly determined, 417. 

PasseriLLas, how prepared, 8. 

Pau, George, author of thean- 
tichriftian opera, 233. 

PrGcinG, an operation perform- 
ed on brutes, for the cure of the 
fquinancy, 69, xores. 

PennsyLvantia, the moft flou- 
rifhing of the Briti/ colonies, 
1gz. Firft fettled by quakers, 
ib. Their excellent plan of 
government, #6. Their fuc- 
ceffors a different fort of men 
from the founders, and the go- 
vernment now in great need of 
a reformation, 153. 

Perrarcnh, his letter to Charles 
king of the Romans, concern- 
ing Nicholas Gabrini de Rienzi, 

2. 

Dabanewadtiie of fea-fhells 
and other foffils accounted for, 
269, 270. 

he ig principal advifer and 
dire&tor of the powder-plot, 
209, 210. 

Pies, profits arifing from, 71. 
The file of them not fairly 
calculated, 7b. wotes. 

Pisans fubmit to the Florentines, 
206. 

Piacue, acting from a perfua- 
fion of its not being importa- 
ble, extremely imprudent,130, 
feq. 

P.easure and infidelity faid to 
generate each other recipro- 
cally, 385. 

Porery, the genius and fpirit 
of that fuperftition, 214. 

Por :s, have enacted laws ufeful 
toC hriffendom, where theirown 
perional interefts have not been 
concerned, 446 

Powper-plot, a diftin& narra- 
tive of that confpiracy, 208--- 
214. 

Propnecies, thofe of fcriptare 
to be underftood not of jingle 
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perfons, but of whole nations, 
34- 

Protestants, Mr.Hume’sabu- 
five reflections on them, 207, 
208. 

PROVIDENCE, the notion of a 
particular one, 423---426. 
Psa.m, the roth, the completeft 
form of devotion in any of the 
pfalmitt’s writings, 279, 280. 


QuapRuPeps, remarkable in 
Norway, 494---499- 
Question, remarkable one con- 
cerning imaginary and real 
happinefs, 4, feq. 
R 


Ray, his divifion of mariné pro- 
ductions, 183. 

REHEARSAL, a comedy, recom- 
mended, 42. 

Remarks on Stebdbing’s pam- 
plets againft the marriage-att, 
438. 

Review, brief, of the laws re- 
lating to marriage, 119. 

Rev gLaTion, the’authority of, 
not affected by any difficulties 
or obfcurities that are found 
init, 273, 274. A divineone, 
why needful, 428. 

Rienzi, NicholasGabrini de, his 
birth and extraordinary talents, 
28. Difgraced at Avignon, 29. 
Preferred and returns to Rome, 
ib. Declared fovercign of Rome, 
31. And deliverer of his coun- 
try, 32. Forced to abandon 
his ufarped authority, 26. Sent 
prifoner to Avignon, 33. Re- 
leafed from his confinement 
and reftored to power, ib, His 
death and charatter, id. 

Ric aTeousness, imputed,what, 
3 54. 

Rock-oyfters, great variety of 
corallines found on, 183. 

Romarnt, a grofs abufer of the 
clergy, 399. Humoroufly 
bantered, 475. Propofed for 
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refident of a college of ftate- 
interpreters, ib. is nonfenfe 
about the felf-exiftence of 
Chriff, 515. His abject notion 
of the Holy Spirit of God, 
516. 

Romans, degeneracy of, 410. 
UPERT, prince, communicates 
the method oi engraving in 
metzotinto to Mr. Evelyn, 390. 
S 

SaLTs, urinous, deftructive to 
vegetables, 74. How render- 
ed nitrous by theair, #2. Ni- 
trous moft congruous to vege- 
tation, 7d. 

Saver, his vindication of the 
marriage-act, 438---440. 

Savary’s dictionary, improved 
by Poftlethwayte, 85. 

ScriP1uREsS, Calculated to pro- 
mote the civil as well as reli- 

ious liberties of mankind, 40; 

Sea, {cintillation of, attempted 
to be accounted for, 454. 

Serpents, in Norway, their 
charming of birds, 499. 

SitKx-worms, difficulty of rear- 
ing, 9g. 

Somerset, Edqward Lord Her- 
bert, fome account of his com- 
miffion in Jreland, 221, feq. 

SorTILEGES of the antients, re- 
marks on, 13. 

SPANIARDS uneafy at the neigh- 
bourhood of the Freachin d- 
merica, $8. 

‘Squinancy in brutes, what, 
and how cured, Cg, wotes. 

STADTHOLDER, {ome account 
of his revenues, 481. 

Stanza, of four lines, with ten 
fyllables, and alternate rhymes, 
well adapted to particular fub- 
jects, 354. 

StessinG, Dr. his differtation 
relating to the marriages of 
minors, 110. Obfervations on, 
thid. and 114. Remarks on 
his fentiments on this iubject, 
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STELLA, wife of Dean Swift, 

encomium on, 245, feq 

Srercorary, for the recep- 

tion of dung, what, 74. 

Stite, affected and ridiculous, 
{pecimens of, 119. 

SturGRAss, gramen of:f-agum, 
its furprifing poifon, and 
ftrange cure of it, 458. 

SUPERSTITION, the nature of, 
432. Wherein it differs from 
true religion, 433 

Swirt, Dr. Jonathan, his fketch 
of his own life and family, an 
inconfiderable prefent to an 
univerfity, 242. The legacy 
left him by sir W. 7. 244. 
Reafons affigned for his never 
owning his marriage, 245. 
His conduct towards Vaneffa 
apologized for, 250. His ca- 
valier behaviour to Q. Anne's 
miniiters, 253, feq. His cha- 
racter advantageoufly,but par- 
tially, drawn, 257. 

Swirr, Deane, eiq; a vain and 
injudicious writer, See his 
efiay on the Doétor’s life, 
throughout ;' and the account 
of it in this volume, 241, feg. 

Swine hurt by feeding on de. 
ver, 68. Difeafes of, 76. and 
feq. in the notes. Their du 
how rendered ufeful, 70, notes. 

¥ 

Taste, difference between the 
objects of, and thofe of judg- 
ment, 228. 

Testimony, Kuman, may be 
fo ftrong, that none but a fool 
or on can doubt of it, 
176. 

Tiperips, his charafter, 410. 

TimBer, itrength of, according 
to Mul/er,122. According to 
Emerfon,123. Great difficulty 
of making {uch experiments, 

124. 

Toast, a prophane and obfcene 
poem, faid to be the work of 
Dr. King, 395. 
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TorcHATTEN, mountain inNor- 
cvay, a long natural perfora- 
tion through it, 452. 

Trape&, its importance to a na- 
tion, 85. The ftudy of it ne- 
ceflary, ib. Eaft India trade, 

ropofals for regulating 150. 
Reafons why the French are 
roore fuccefsful in it than the 
Englifb, 153. 

Teiwitstons cenfured, 378, 
431. 

Trees, foreft ones, great pub- 
lic benefit of increafing them, 
4.72, feq. . 

Tr in1T y, thedoétrineof, briefly 
reprefented, 474,475. Endea- 
vour to vindicate it, 19---22. 
Athanofian, generally embra- 
ced as a myttery fuppofed to 
‘be found in feripture, 22. 

Tunstra.t, Dr. his vindication 
of the marriage-att, 438. 

V 


Vatrenza, Cardinal. See Bor- 
GIA. 

Vatentino, Duke. See Bor- 
GIA. 

Variation of the magnetic 
needle, a theory of its great 
ufe, 147. 

VEIN, azygos, extraordinary ap- 
pearance inftead of it, 373. 
VENETIANS, league againit, 205. 

Stripped of all their dominions 
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on the Terra-firma, 208. Re. 
conciled to the pope, bid. 
Verse, blank, never reduces a 
writer to the neceffity of a Iefs 
proper final word, 364. 
Vitviers,dukeof Buckingham, 
his chara€ter, 226. 
U 
Unity of God, fubverfive of 
the Athanafian fyftem, 475. 
WwW 


Wat cer, a gold and filver wire 
drawer, his appeal to the no- 
bility and gentry, 392. 

Wuatce-Fithery, encourage- 
ments given to it, 94. Al- 
ways a lofing trade, 95. Pro- 
pofals for improving it, 96. 

Wueat, expence for fowing it, 
6z. Remarks on it, ibid, 
motes. 

Wuic, moderate—definition of, 


Wine, fold by apothecariesas a 
cordial about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, 463. 

Woop, its ftructure, 124. Its 
ftrength difficult to be compu- 
ted, and why, tbid. Young 
lefs ftrong than old, 125. 

Z 


Zoroaster, the Chaldean, at- 
guments to prove that he was 
no other than Mo/fes, 162— 
165. 


N. B. For the Title-pages, and Author’s Names, fee the 
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C1] 
TO THE 


AutTuorsof the Monruty Review. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AVING lately read a Book, intitled, A NEW 
H FORM OF PRAYER, &c. addrefs’d to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, which was publifhed a Year 
ago ; I look’d back to your REVIE W, expeéting to fee 
fome Remarks upon it: But finding only a general Recom- 
mendation, I could not forbear accufing you of Remifinefs, 
in not giving us an Abftract of it, and thereby exciting the 
Curiofity and Attention of the Publick to a Matter of fuck 
Importance. After this Admonition, I fhould hope to fee your 
Animadverfions upon it in a future REVIEW ; but this, 
it feems, is repugnant to the Rules of your Plangs Give mé 
ve, therefore, to exprefs my Satisfaction Mi general, in 
the Alterations there propos’d, and to lay before you a few 
Thoughts that have occurred to me, finge reading that Per- 
formance ; but I fhall confine myfelf only to the Confideration 
ef that moft folemn A& of Religion, the Confeffion of our 
Faith, in what is commonly call*d the Apoftles Creed ; which 
the Author for very good Reafon rejects on account of three 
Articles in it, two of which are unintelligible in the prefent 
State of the Church, and the other is built upon a falfe Foun- 
dation, viz. ** The Defcent of Cbrift inte Heil. ‘Tho* perhaps 
it might be better to retain the Creed, only omiiting thofe 
three Articles, which were not introduc’d there till the fourth 
Century. 
' Now, without taking Notice of the Author’s critical Re- 
marks, which are left to the Judgmentof the Publick, I would 
only obferve (as I prefume to underftand plain Englifh) that 
the Word Hell in the ftri& and proper, nay only Senfe. of the 
Word, fignifies the Place of the Damned. If therefore we 
profefs our Belief, that Chrift defcended or went down into 
that Place, we are to believe it in the true and genuine Senfe 
of the Word, without Equivocation or mental Refervation. 
This is really the Do@rine of the Primitive Reform’d Church 
of England, as is evident from the third Article ; where after 
aflerting that Chrift went down into Hell, the Proof or Expla- 
nation of it is added from 2° ** For his Body lay in 
‘© the 
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[2] 
© the Grave till his Refurreétion ; but gis Soul being feparated 
** from his Body remained with the Spirits, which were de- 
** tain’d in Prifon, that is to fay, in Hell, and there preached 
«* unto them, as the Place in St. Peter teftifieth.” This con- 
tinued in force till 1562, and was then inferted and fign'd by 
the chief Clergy of both Provinces, yet was afterwards thought 
fit to be omitted in the printed Copies of 1563. But this is 
no fort of Proof, that the Church of England did then reject 
the Doétrine of Chrift’s a€tual Defcent into Hell ; but only 
that fhe thought the Text in St, Peter did not relate to it ; 
Which was exactly the Cafe with St. 4uffin; who in his Let- 
ter to Enodius acknowledges that the Text in St. Peter had 
no Relation to Chrifi’s Defcent into Hell; though at the fame 
Time he believed it, according to the common current Doc- 
trine., And Bifhop Burnet allows, *‘ that tho’ that Period was 
** deft out in Queen Elizabeth’s Time, yet no Declaration was 
<¢ made againft it ; fo that this Senfe was once in Poffeffion, and 
** was never exprefly rejected.” 

Let the ‘over-zealous Champions of our Church cooly 
refic& upon this Point ; who, tho’ with Bifhop Pearfan, &c. 
they have juftly rejected the ancient Doctrine of Chrift’s De 
{cent into Hell, in the ftri&t and proper Senfe of the Word, 
do yet moft abfurdly retain the ancient Form of Expreffion, 
which by Force and Violence they wreft to their own Senfe 
and Meaning, contrary to the eftablifh’d Do@trine of that 
Church, which they pretend to maintain and defend. 

Bifhop Burnet indeed fays, ** that the Article of Chrift’s Des 
€* fcent into Flell is capable of three different Senfes, and all the 
6° three are both literal and grammatical.” The firft which 
we have pafled over, is certainly fo, and is the eftablifhed 
Doétrine of the Church of England. ‘* The fecond Senfe is, 
‘¢ that by Hell is meant the Grave, according to. the Signifi- 
$* cation of the original Word in the Hebrew, Scheol.” *‘* The 
© third Senfe is, that by Hell, according to the Signification 
$* of the Greek Waid, Hades, is to be meant the Place or 
** Region of Spiriis feparated from their Bodies.’’ ~ "Thus 
you fee, that by the Help of an ambiguous Hebrew and Greek 
Work, the plain Englifh Word Hell is chang’d into a Senfe, 
which it does not literally bear ; and befides, as 1 before ob- 
ferved,. is contrary to the eftablifhed Senfe of it in our Church, 

With regard to the fecond Senfe of the Word, as meaning 
the Grave, it cannot be admitted in this Creed, without a ma- 
nifeft Tautology..——-And then as to the third Senfe, as fig- 
eatvine the Place or Region of departed Souls; —— A Perfon 
Ah 
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in the Shackles of the Church of Rome may be content wit 
a general Definition. But a curious inquifitive Proteftant will 
naturally afk, what particular Place in that Region is to be 
underftood ? Whether Gehenna in the Jewifh Phrafe ; in En- 
glifh Hell; or Paradife, according to our Saviour’s Promife to 
the Thief upon the Crofs. Articles of Faith ought to be clear, 
precife, and determinate. And all indeterminate Ways of af- 
ferting without fix’d and certain Ideas annex’d, are nothirg 
but a Repetition of vain and empty Words. 

In Defence of this threefold Method of interpreting the 
Word Hell, it may be faid, that the Word in our Language 
is ambiguous ; and as a Proof of it, feveral Paflages of the Old 
Teftament in our Tranflation may be produc‘d, where the 
Senfe of the Verfe does neceflarily require that the Word Hell 
fhould fignify the Grave, or Death, or the State of it. But 
this is fuch a deceitful Way of arguing, that nothing can be 
more fo. It is fupporting one Error by another (7, ¢.) by a 
falfe Tranflation. Whereas the Truth is, that the Hebrew 
Word Scheol, which almoft conftantly fignifies the Grave or 
Death, or the State of it, has by the Greek Interpreters been 
tranflated into the Word Hades ; which according to its ufual 
Acceptation meant the Place or Region of departed Souls in 
general. And this being afterwards commonly made ufe of in 
the New Teftament, as fignifying only Hell, or the Place of 
the Damned ; this has too frequently led our Tranflators into 
a Miftake ; and hence alfo has been deriv’d the falfe Do&trine 

of Chrift’s Defcent into Hell, in its ftriét and proper Senfe. 

‘ "To conclude, as we cannot underftand the Word Hell in 
any other than its plain Englifh Senfe, of the Place of the 
Damned ; and as the Defcent of Chrift into Hell in this Senfe 
will be found to be built upon no Authority of Scripture, and 
as fuch is generally reje&ted by the prefent Members of our 
Church, it behoves our Governors ferioufly to confider of this 
Matter, and with God’s Affiftance inftantly to fet about the 
long wifh’d for Reformation of the Church ; and then, amoneft 
other great Events, we may hope to fee this long eftablifh’d 
Error banifh’d ; which at prefent we vainly endeavour to divert 
by fubtle Evafions: Whereas the beft and honefteft way is 
wholly to take away the Occafion of fuch Arts, by an entire 
Rejeétion of this Article from the Creed, which only tends to 
lead the Unlearned into a falfe Opinion, and the more Learned 
into the Labyrinth of difputing and prevaricating, . 

The two other Articles obje&ted to by the Author are thefe, 
viz. I believe in the Holy Catholick Church,—The Commu- 
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munion of Saints. Bifhop Pearfon, in explaining the firft, 
very wifely omits the Senfe of the Prepofition in, and fays, 
that it only means, that there is a Church which is holy, and 
which is catholick, or univérfal ; and that we thereby declare 
the Nature and Affe€tions of this Church. It was very eafy 
for him to explain to us, how the Church may be called holy 
with regard to its Vocation, Offices, &c.—~ And how it is of 
a catholick Nature, not confined, as he fays, like the Jewifh 
Church ; but was to fpread and extend itfelf univerfally to al? 
the Parts and Corners of the Earth. Secondly, it has been 
called catholick, becaufe it teaches all Things rieceflary for a 
Chriftian to know. Thirdly, it has been called fo in Reference 
to the univerfal Obedience it preferibes. And, Fourthly, by 
reafon of all Graces given it, €c.—But what becomes of the 
Prepofition all the while? For here lies the Difficulty ; how 
we, who are fo made a Part of the Church militant here on 
Earth, and differ fo widely and effentially from moft other 
Churches, efpecially from the Greek and Latin Churches; here 

I fay the Queftion occurs, How we can with any Proprie 
profefs our Belief in the Faith and Doétrines of the catholic 

or univerfal Church? | 

The Author of the New Form, &c. very juftly fuppofes, 
that when this Article was firft inferted in the Creed, the 
Senfe and Meaning of it was then very clear and determinate. 
The Church defcended from the Apoftles was then 
really and truly the catholick or univerfal Church, only here 
and there difturbed by a few Hereticks and Schifmaticks. Ir 
Oppofition to whorm, all the Members of every particular 
Church, which conftituted the one catholick and apoftolick 
Church, ‘did by this Article exprefs their Affent, and Confent 
to the Faith and Doétrines of this univerfal « iurch, and that 
they held Communion with her. And this Senfe is plain e- 
nough pointed out to us by Bifhop Pear/on himfelf (tho” he did 
not think fit to follow it, as not agreeing with the prefent 
State of the Church) when he fays, ‘* That the Title of Ca- 
** tholick is often added in Oppofition to Hereticks and Schif- 
** maticks,”’ exprefling a particular Church continuing in the 
true Faith with the reft of the Church of God; as the ca- 
= Church in Smyrna, the catholick Church in Alexandria, 
~_ But I would fain know how or why they were called cathe- 
lick, unlefs it was, becaufe they were Members of, and lived 
in Communion with, that Church, which was really and truly 
the univerfal Church, comparatively fpeaking, with regard 
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to the few Hereticks and Schifmaticks, that broke in upon 
this Unity ? 

Some have endeavour’d to folve the Difficulty by faying, 
that when we profefs our Belief in the holy catholick Church, 
we are thereby to underftand not the prefentcatholick Church, 
but that which fubfifted in former Ages, when the true apo 
ftolick Church was really the catholick or univerfal Church : 
And this Solution the Author of the New Form, &c. in fome 
meafure feems to adopt, by way of Excufe, or Vindication of 
the Article in the Nicene Creed: But I believe it would be 
much better to expel the Word catholick entirely from the 
Creed, as it cannot now-be made ufe of by us with any Pro- 


priety : And as the reférring of it to the Church which was in 


ing 1690, or 1700 Years ago, feems to be quite unnatu- 
ral, and nothing but a mere Evafion. 

As then this Profeffion cannot reafonably be referred to the 
ancient Church ; nor can be properly apply’d to the prefent 
State of it ; when the true apoftolical Church is now no Jon 
the catholick Church ; but on the contrary the catholick or 
univerfal Church comparatively fo call’d, is full of Errors and 
Idolatry ; it is high Time for our Governors to lay afide this 
unintelligible Article ; efpecially as it has been madean ill Ufe 
of in promoting the Defigns of the Church of Rome. . 

When this Article was firfl added to the Creed, it was pro- 
perly made ufe of to guard againft Herefies and Schifms, by 
openly profeffing their Belief in the Doétrines of the Church, 
particularly diftinguifh’d by the Title of catholick or univerfal, 
in Oppofitien to the few that diffented from it. ——— But 
when in Procefs of Time the primary Senfe of it was loft and 
confounded with the Term Apoffolical; (both which Titles the 
Church of Rome claim’d in a peculiar manner) the Inference 
then became very plain, viz. that as every Man was bound to 
profefs their Belief in the holy catholick Church, according to 
the Apoftles Creed, (as it was call’d) it was their Duty to 
fubmit to the Doétrimes and Decifions of this infallible Church, 
without any farther Inquiry. Thus the grand Point of implicit 
Faith in the Determinations of the Church was gain’d ; which 
-- the very Foundation and Effence of Popifh Superftition and 

yranny. 

And as this profeffing to believe in the holy eatholick Church 
was a means of eftablifhing Popery ; fo is it fuccefsfully made 
ufe of in making Converts. It is very eafy for them to-fhew, 
that theirs was the moft confiderable ofall the: feveral Churches 
which conftituted the antient catholick and apoftolick Church, 
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which has been continued down to them by a conftant Suc- 
ceffion of Bifhops, &¥c. and to which moft of the European 
Churches were intimately united, till one Luther and his Fol- 
lowers, fo late as the fixteenth Century, feparated themfelves 
from the Communion of this catholick Church: That after 
this great Schifm, there arofe a Variety of Sects, Zuinglians, 
Calvinifts, Anabaptifts,. Arminians, Epifcopal Calvinifts, €&*c. 
Againft all which, and in particular againft the Church of 
England (which conftantly profeffes it) this Article of the 
Church is levell’d with fuch Advantage, as feemingly to de- 
ftroy us with our own Weapons. For if, fay they, you pre- 
fefs to believe in the holy catholick Church, and at the fame 
time feparate yourfelves from that principal Part of it to which 
you belong’d, and till after the Schifm of Luther held Com- 
munion with it; you live in Contradiétion to your Profef- 
fion, and condemn yourfelves out of your own Mouths. If 
therefore you would aé& confiftently with that folemn Decla- 
ration of your Belief, you ought to fubmit yourfelves, and re- 
in into the Bofom of your Mother Church, the Church of 
ome. 

This Argument (tho’ it may be efteétually confuted, by al- 
ledging, that their Errors and Idolatry were a juft Reafon for 
our departing from them, as they had departed from the true 
apoftolical Faith; ) has, I am afraid, been too often the 
Means of deluding the ignorant and unlearned, who are eafily 
led away captive by the artful Infinuations of thofe who lie in 
wait to deceive. 

The Communion of Saints is another unintelligible Article 
in thefe Days. Bifhop Pear/on indeed pretends to explain it ; 
as meaning, that the Saints here on Earth, profefling the Faith 
in Chrift, fanétify’d by the Faith, and perfe€ting Holinefs in 
the Fear of God, that fuch have Communion with God the 
Father, with the Son of God, with the Holy Ghoft, with An- 
gels and Saints departed. But this feems to be a more proper 
Subject for a Prayer or With, agreeable to that of the Apoftle, 
** The Grace of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and the Love of God, 
“and the Fellowfhip of the Holy Ghoft, be with you all. 
Befides, if this had been the Intention of the Article, it ought 
to have been very differently exprefs’d from what it is. Others 
imagine, that it relates to the Union and Agreement, that 
there ought to be amongft Chriftians, and their communicating 
to one another both fpiritual and temporal Goods, by inftruét- 
ing the Ignorant, reproving Sinners, comforting the afflicted, 
encouraging one another to Piety by Exhortations and good 
Examples ; 
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Examples ; and in giving to thofe that want ; an Inftance of 
which is produc’d in the Church of ‘ferufalem, where they 
were all of one Heart, and one Soul, afd had all Things in- 
common. - -This, however it may be our Duty, is very ob- 
fcurely,exprefs’d by the Article of believing ‘in the Commu- 
nion. of Saints. ae | idee ee: 

We may obferve, that in the former Article, the Word 
catholick was added as a Guard, to diftinguifh the Church they 
belonged to, in Oppofition to this or that diffenting Conven- 
ticle: And asa farther Guard and Definition of it, ‘thére was 
added, ** The Gommunion of Saints ; or in other Terms, the 
Communion of Chriftians, or Fellowfhip of all the feveral 
Members of the catholick Church ; declaring thereby in Op- 
pofition to thofe that wanted this Teftimony, that the Fellow- 
fhip of Saints, or Communion with other Churches, was a 
Mark of the true Church. 

For the Proof of this Senfe, the Author of the New Form, 
&¥c, refers to my Lord King’s Critical Hiftory of the Creed ; 
who fays, that in thofe Times, when this Article was added, 
all the feveral particular Churches, which conftituted the one 
catholick Church, held Communion with one another, and 
acted by a Confociation of Counfels ; and that communicatory 
Letters, and other Tokens of Fellowfhip were efteem’d as 
Marks or Signs of a particular Church that was regularly fram’d 
and conftituted. And this, fays he, was objected to the Do- 
natifts (who afferted themfelves to be the only true catholick 
Church) that they had no Letters to fhew from other Charches, 
no Tokens of Fellowfhip or Communion, as a Proof of their 
being of the one undivided catholick Church. 

If this be the Origin of the Article, as I am perfuaded it is, 
the Confequence is, that it cannot with any Propriety be made 
ufe of in the prefent State of the Church, | 

Thefe and many other Things in our Liturgy and Offices 
call aloud for a Reformation; which if (through Prejudice 
and Obftinacy) it be not granted, as it ought to be ;_ there 
fhould, at leaft, be publifh’d by Authority an ecclefiaftical 
DiGionary, explaining hard Words and Phrafes. And not 
only har) Words ;_ but it fhould alfo be mark’d, how certain 
plain Englifh Words are ufed in the Church in a Senfe diffe- 
rent from what they bear in common Speech ; that we may 
thence with Certainty know, what is really the Do@trine of 
the Church of England ; which at prefent (whatever fome 
Zealots may think of it) no Man can pofitively fay. 
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But as this Projeét may appear ridiculous, it — be bet- 
ter for us ferioufly and in good Earneft to review and reform, 
that our Do&trines may be fet forth in fo clear ahd perfpicu- 
ous 2 manner, as to:want no Comment. 

The great Bleffings we have enjoy’d under his Majefty’s Go- 
vernment, encourage us to hope for every Thing, that can 
reafonably be afk’d: And how would it compl the Glory 
of his Reign, if this Reformation in the Church, fo long de- 
fired and expedted, could be brought to pafs ! Which mi ght 
foon be happily accomplith’d, if our Governots in the Church, 
the Reverend the Archbifhops and Bifhops would with one 
Heart, and one Mind, join in a Petition to his Majefty, for 
his Lieence and Commiffion. 

And then, with God’s Bleffing and Affiftance, we might 
hope to fee the Church of England thine forth in the true, 
genuiné Purity of Chriftianity, and be a Standard and Exam- 
ple for other Proteftant Nations to imitate. 
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This Day is publifhed, (Price Two Shillings) 

New Form of COMMON PRAYER, with the Offices 
A thereto belongmg. ‘To which are prefixed, Reafons for 
the propofed Alterations. Humbly addrefled to his Grace the 
Lord Archi of Canterbury. 

an of the Church cf England. 
Priveed for R. Griffiths, in Pater-No fer Rew. 

































